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MRS. MONTAGUES LETTERS, 

&c. 



Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew Ro- 
binson, Esq. of West Layton, in York- 
shire, of ^vej^ey, Gjimfbfi^geshire, and 
of Mount Morris^'ip: K«nt, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and h^Jre^s^ W Robert Drake, 
Esq. was bdrtt^^'.YoFk/'cm the second of 
October, 1720. / 

Her father was grandson of Sir Leonard 
Robinson, who was the youngest son of 
Thomas Robinson, Esq. of Rokeby, in 
the county of York. . The family of Ro- 
binsons of Rokeby were descended from 
the family of Robertsons, Barons of 
Strowan, in Scotland ; the above men- 
tioned Thomas Robinson, of Rokeby, her 
great great grandfather, being the fourth 

vox.. !• JJ 
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» 

in descent since their removal into 
England. 

The Robinsons of Rokeby we^e pro- 
moted to the rank of baronets of England 
in 1730, in the person of Sir Thomas Ro- 
binson, then member of Parliament for 
the borough of Morpeth; and of peers 
of Ireland by the title of Baron Rokeby 
of Armagh, in the person of Richard 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of 
Ireland, whose meritorious exertions for 
the improvciridjot^^ JtI|Jgc|om, dur- 

ing the thirly'y^afs'pf/jKfs[p^ 

too well known tpr i'e495??,^i^^^^P*'^^^ ^^ 
this place. Bd(h:*tl)^sp:JionQeurs having 

been given witfi femkinde^^ Robin- 

sons of West Layton, have since devolved, 

first on Matthew Robinson Morris, thcr 

elder brother of Mrs. Montagu, and are 

now held by Morris Lord Rokeby, her 

nephew. 

Her father resided at West Lay torn 

Hall, derived by inheritance from thei 

l^eiress of the ancient family of Layton in 

that place, and at Edgeley, in Wensley 

Dale, during the summer, and at York 



^ 
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during the winter, until she was about 
seven years of age. Her mother becom- 
ing, by the death of her brother, the 
heiress not only of her father^s property 
at Coveney in Cambridgeshire, bat also 
of the Kentish property at Mount Morris, 
as heiress of Sarah her mother, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Morris, Esq/ the 
family removed from Yorkshire; first to 
Cambridge, and afterwards to Mount 
Morris, otherwise called Monks Horton, 
near Hi the, in Kent, where she continued 
to reside with her father and mother, 
until her marriage in 1742, with Edward 
Montagu, Esq, grandson of the first Earl 
of Sandwich, and member of several suc- 
cessive Parliaments, for the borough of 
Huntingdon. 

During her residence in Cambridge- 
shire she derived great assistance in her 
education from Dr. Middleton, the author 
of the life of Cicero, whom her grand- 
mother had taken as a second husband. 
Her uncommon sensibility and acutencss 
of understanding, as well as her extraor- 
dinary beauty as a child, rendered her au 
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X)bject of great notice and admiration iti 
the University, and Dr. Middleton was^ 
in the habit of requiring from her an ac- 
count of the learned conversations at 
which, in his society, she was frequently 
present ; not admitting of the excuse of 
her tender age as a disqualification, but 
insisting that although at the present 
time she could but imperfectly under-, 
stand their meaning, she would in future 
derive great benefit from the habit of at- 
tention inculcated by this practice. 

Her father, who hadnlarried at the age 
of eighteen, being then a fellow-com- 
moner in the University, was a person of 
great intellectual endowments, and much 
admired for his talents of conversation, 
and for his taste in the fine arts, particu- 
larly in painting, in which he acquired so ^ 
great a proficiency as to excel most of 
the professed artists of his day in land- 
scape. He was proud of the distinguished 
notice bestowed on his daughter, and 
contributed to increase in her the viva- 
city of wit, with which, like himself, she 
naturally abounded ; and although, as she 
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advanced m age, it was frequently dis- 
covered that two persons with such powers 
of repartee could not fail to clash in 
argument, yet while he affected to re- 
press her promptness of reply, which 
sometimes embarrassed him, he it other 
times afforded perhaps too much encou- 
ragement to those sallies of humour, 
-which by grave readers may be thought 
to form too large a part of her early cor- 
respondence. 

Mr. Robinson had by his marriage 
twelve children; nine of whom, seven 
sons and two daughters, survived th'e 
period of Mrs. Montagu's marriage. 

From a regard to the interests of his 
numerous family, Mr. Robinson was in- 
duced to spend more time in the country 
than was consonant with his love of so- 
cial conversation; and the impatience 
with which he endured the privation of 
his favourite enjoynlent, may be consi- 
dered as aproof of hismeritin submitting 
to so severe an act of self-denial. We 
find \\\m described in the correspondence 
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as troubled by the apleen, and not always 
preserving a perfect equanimity amidst 
the dulness of a country neighbourhood. 
This state of ennui gave a tincture of 
sarcasm to his conversation, which his 
children might naturally be expected to 
imbibe. 

Mrs. Montagu, in her early education, 
did not receive those strong impressions 
of the truth of divine revelation^ which 
she acquired ^t a later period, from her 
intimacy with Gilbert West and Lord 
Lyttelton. It was reserved fot the in- 
fluence of the steady principles of Chris- 
tianity," to correct the exuberant spirit 
of her genius, and to give the last 
touchejs of improvement to her cha- 
racter. 

Her brothers were likewise much ad- 
dicted to literary studies, and became 
early distinguished scholars. Their emu- 
lation produced a corresponding zeal in 
their sisters, and a diligence of applica- 
tion unusual in the females of that time. 
Their domestic circle was accustomed to 



z' 
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struggle for the mastery in wit, or the su- 
periority in argument ; atid their mother, 
whose frame of mind partook rather of 
the gentle ^edateness of good sense, than 
of the eccentricities of genius, Ivas deno- 
minated by them the Speaker, from the 
frequent mediation by which she mode- 
rated their eagerness for victory. 

During the residence of the family in 
Cambridgeshire, from different visits at 
Wimpole with her father and mother, 
arose the intimacy with Mrs. Montagu's 
earliest correspondent, Lady Margaret 
Cavendish Harlcy, only daughter and 
heiress of Edward, second Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. Lady Margaret Harley 
was born Feb. 11, 1714, and was married 
17S4 to William, second Duke of Port- 
land. 

On the back of the first letter is written 
by Lady Margaret, " Mrs. Eliza Robin- 
son's letter, received Feb. 24, 17 3 j at 
Wimpole." It appears by this letter that 
she had been on a visit at Wimpole with 
her mother. She was then eleven years 
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of age ; Lady Margaret eighteen. Her 
letters to this correspondent, which have 
been all preserved from that early period, 
abound with vivacity and girlish play- 
fulness. They present an interesting pic- 
ture of her understanding; but as they 
were written with the freedom of inti- 
mate conversation, and were principally 
dictated by the desire of amusing her 
friend, they contain many lively sallies 
at the expense of her country neighbours, 
which may be thought too satirical upon 
a grave review. But notwithstanding the 
embarrassment I feel from the wish of 
producing nothing which may cast a less 
favourable light upon her disposition, or 
hurt the feelings of families connected 
with the individuals mentioned, I am in- 
duced to give extracts from this early 
correspondence, as they will most natu- 
rally exhibit the progress of her mind. 
And I am convinced that it will not be 
thought the least of her merits to have 
subdued the propensity to satire, which 
a gay temper, a playful fancy, and a 
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Singular facility of expression must have 
rendered a perpetual temptation. 

A letter dated Cambridge, April 6th, 
1 732, affords the earliest instance of this 
species of levity. 

*' This Cambridge is the dullest place, 
it neither affords any thing entertaining 
or ridiculous en6ugh to put into a letter. 
Were it half so difficult to find something 
to say as something to write, what a me- 
lancholy set of people should we be who 
love prating !" The love of society and of 
the capital, as the great resort of amuse- ^ 
ment and conversation, appears early, and 
continued strong through the whole of 
her life. 

" Horton, Jan, 27, 173^. I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of paying my respects 
. to your Ladyship soon, for though I am 
tired of the country, to my great satis- 
faction, 1 am not so much so as my papa ; 
he is a little vapoured, and last night 
-after two hours silence he broke out into 
a great exclamation against the country, 
and concluded in saying, that living in 
the country was sleeping with one's eyes 
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open ; if he sleeps all day I am sure he 
dreams very much of London. What 
makes this place more dull is, my brothers 
are none of them here ; two of them went 
away about a fortnight ago, and ever 
since my papa has ordered me to put a 
double quantity of saffron in his tea. t 
beg you would not mention a word 6f 
this to my papa, when he has the honour 
of seeing you, for fear he should think t 
make too free with him." 

"Horton, February 11th, 1734. Dr. 
Middle ton sends us wotd my papa's ac- 
quaintance wonder he has not the spleen, 
but they would cease their surprise if 
they knew he is so much troubled with 
it, that his physician cannot prescribe 
him any cordial strong enough to keep 
tip his spirits. We think London would 
do it effectually, and I believe he will 
have recourse to it. But not seeing any 
want of spirits in me, he will not be 
troubled with my company. I have 
thought of feigning melancholy, but 
have considered, upon mature delibe- 
ration, that he would be so glad to find 
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me silent, as never to let me stir again, 
lest I should return to my primitive talka- 
tiveness and impertinence." 

To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Horton^ May 22, 1754. 

Madam, 

I suppose by this time the town is empty 
enough to give you leisure to read a te- 
dious letter from a country correspondent. 
I have forborne writing in compassion to 
your Grace, but now I may be allowed to 
have some upon myself; but such is my 
misfortune I have nothing to entertain 
you with. If I should preach a sermon 
upon an old woman who died yesterday, 
you would think it a dry subject; or if I 
tell you my papa's dogs have devoured 
my young turkies, you will rather laugh 
at me than pity me : or should I give you 
an account of our bustle about the elec- 
tion, it would not entertain you ex- 
tremely. I think I may tell you, oiir new 
members have given a bull, and I am very 
gla4 they met with success, since they- 
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hare made so good an' use of it. I wai*. 
too far distant from the ball to go to it, 
which afflicted me more than either the 
loss of the old woman or the turkies. 

I am surprised that my answer to your 
Grace's letter has never reached your 
hands. I sent it immediately to Canter- 
bury by the servant of a gentleman who 
dined here, and I suppose he forgot to 
put it in the post. I am reconciled to the 
carelessness of the fellow, since it has 
procured to me so particular a mark of 
your concern. If my letter were sensible, 
what would be its mortification, that, in- 
stead of having the honour to kiss your 
Grace's hands, it must lie confined in the 
footman's pocket, with greasy gloves, 
rotten ^apples, mouldy nuts, a pack of 
dirty cards, and the only companion of 
its sort, a tender epistle from his sweet- 
heart, '^ tru tell Deth." Perhaps by its 
situation subject to be kicked by his 
master every morning, till at last, by ill 
usage and rude company, worn too thin 
for any other use, it may make its exit in 
;ing a tobacco pipe^ I believe the 
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fellow who lost my letter knew very well 

how Teady I should be to supply it with 

another. 

I am, Madam, 

your Grace's most obedient servant, 

Elizabeth Robinson. 



To the Same. 



HortoUf November 3rf, 1734. 

Madam, 

1 HOPE your Grace will have no more 
returns of your fever, for though you 
may bear them with patience, I cannot ; « 
and I shall put on as musty a face at the 

fever, as Miss W could make at my 

incivility, or the absence of Doctor San- 
dys ; to describe the horror of which, 
would require at least as tragic a bard as 
Lee : for then " she would look, good 
gods, how she would look !" 

I am extremely glad Lady Oxford* has 

♦ Henrietta Cavendish Holies, daughter and heiresg 
q( John Duke of Newcastle. 
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found $0 much benefit by the Bath waters j 
we talked of going to Bath, but my 
papa is so well that it is laid aside. I am 
very glad my papa has recovered his 
health, or rather his spirits, for that was 
all he wanted : but I should have been 
better pleased if he had gone to Bath 
first, to have attributed his cure to that 
circumstance. One common objection to 
the country is, one sees no faces but those 
of one's own family ; but my papa thinks 
he has found a remedy for that, by teach- 
ing me tq draw ; but then he husbands 
these faces in so cruel a manner, that^he 
brings me sometimes a nose, sometimes 
an eye at a time : but on the King's birth- 
day, as it was a festival, he brought me 
out a whole face with its mouth wide 
open. If I could draw well enough, I 
would send^ Miss W. her own musty face. 
I am sorry Le Brun has not seen it, that 
he might have put it in his bQo)^ qf draw- 
ings among the faces that express the 
several passions : but he has none that 
express mustiness. 
Your Grace desired me to send you 
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some verses. I have not heard so qiucIii 
as a rhyme lately, and I believe the 
Muses have all got agues in this country ; 
Imt I have enclosed you the following 
summons, which we sent an old bat*^ 
chelor, who is very much pur humble 
servant, and would die, but not dance 
for us ; but being once in great neces-* 
sity for partners, we thought him better 
than an elbow chair, and compelled him 
to come by this summons, which pleased 
me extremely, as I believe it was thcf 
first time he ever found the po^jerof the 
fair sex. I must beg pardon of your 
Grace for sending any thing so trifling; 
My Papa and Mamma desire their best 
respects to your Grace. To make room 
for other nonsense, I must conclude 
Hiy own, and only beg your Grace to be^ 
lieve me, / 

Madam, 

your most obedient humble servant, 

Elizabeth Ro^ixsok^ 
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Ktnt. To J. B. Esq. 

" Whereas, complaint has been made to 
us Commissioners of Her Majesty's Balk, 
Hops, Assemblies, &c, for the county 
aforesaid, that several able and expert 
men, brought up, and instructed in the art 
or mystery of dancing, have and daily do 
refuse, though often thereunto requested, 
to be retained and exercised in the afore- 
said art or mystery, to the occasion of 
great scarcity of good dancers in these 
parts, and contrary to the laws of gal- 
lantry and good manners, in that case 
made and provided; and whereas, we are 
likewise credibly informed that you, 
J. B. Esq. though educated^ in the said 

art by that celebrated master Lally, 

senior, are one of the most notorious of- 
fenders in this point, these are therefore 
in the name of the Fair Sex, to require 
you, tne said J. B. Esq. personally to be 
and to appear before us at our meeting 
holden this day at the sign of the Gol^len 
Ball,* in the parish of Horton, in the 

'* It is the ball on the top of the house. 
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county aforesaid, between the hours of 
twelve and one in the forenoon, to answer 
to such matters as shall be objected 
against you, concerning the aforesaid re- 
fusal, and contempt of our jurisdiction 
and authority; and to bring with you 
your dancing shoes, laced waistcoat, and 
white gloves. And hereof fail not, under 
peril of our frown, and of being from 
henceforth deemed and accounted an old 
batchelor. Given under our hands and 
seals this eighth day of October, 1734, to 
wliich we all set our hands." 



To the Same. 



June 2Uff in the morning: 

Madam, 

I SHOULD have answered your Grace's 
letter before this time, had I been at 
home ; but I went to make a visit to my 

neighbour, Mrs. K- ; the day after I 

received it, and did not return till y ester* 

▼ OL. I, ^ c 
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day. I can easily suppose the hurry of 
diversions you were in upon your release 
after so long a confinement to the house* 
If you had as many different diversion* 
in town, as you have employments in the 
country, I have no notion how you could 
dispatch them in so short a time; no 
shepherdess in the plains of Arcadia had 
ever more rural amusements than my 
Lady Dutchess ; you did not mention 
your riding upon a milk white palfrey^ 
with captivated knights by your side, but 
I imagine your Grace only suppressed 
that part of your pastoral romance, for 
fear I should not think it so humble as 
the spinning-wheel. I expect to see your 
spinning as great in story as Penelope*s 
web. I used to doubt the truth of Her- 
cules's spinning at Queen Omphale's 
distaflF, but now I see what delicate forms 
may be employed in that work, it is no 
longer the subject of my wonder or con- 
tempt : and I begin to think it the finest 
adventure of his life. I remember the 
conclusion of a song, which used formerly 
to be sung by a shepherd and shepherdess^ 
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liut I intend to put it down in my song 
book, by a Duke and a Dutchess : H 

Dutchess. So I'll to my distaff. 
Duke» And Til to my plough. 

I should be much obliged to your Grace 
if you would do me the honour to send 
me some decent limb of your drawing. 
If you design to make any proficiency in 
that art, I would advise you not to draw 
old men's heads. It was the rueful coun- 
tenance of Socrates or Seneca that first 
put me out of conceit with it; had my 
papa given me the blooming faces of 
Adonis and Narcissus; I might have been 
a more apt scholar ; and when I told him 
I found those great beards difficult to 
draw, he gave me St. John's head in a 
charger ; so to avoid the speculation of 
dismal faces, which by my art I dismal- 
ized ten times more than they were be- 
fore, I threw away my pencil. If I drew 
a group of little figures, I made their 
countenances so sad, and their limbs so 
distorted; that from a set of laughing 
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Cupids, they looked like the tormented 
infants in Herod's cruelty, and smiling 
Venus like Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren. Though my happy genius chiefly 
led me to the drawing tragi-comic coun- 
tenances, for I drew down the eyes till ^ 
they looked as if they were weeping, and 
turned up the ends of the mouth, which 
gave an amiable simper to the lower part 
of the face : with some vanity I say it, 
nobody drew a compound passion, such 
as grief and joy, and pain and pleausure, 
better than myself: like my famed pre- 
decessor, Apelles, I have drawn as well 
with a happy stroke of my pencil as it 
has fallen out of my hand, as ever I did 
"with pains and study. I have heard of 
some who have been famous landscape 
painters ; others who have been famous 
battle painters ; but I take myself to have 
been the best hospital painter ; for I ne- 
ver drew a figure that was not lame or 
blhid, and they had all something of the 
horrible in their countenances; and by 
the arching of their eye»brows, and the 
opening tlieir mouths, they looked so 
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frightened, you would have thought they 
had seen their own faces in the glass. 

I told my papa what you said of him. 
He says he will answer all your accusa- 
tions in a north-west wind ; what your 
Grace says of the easterly wind is very 
just. For my part I think he need not 
trouble himself about the wind, for his 
shape is as little of the camelion*s as any 
one's: he does not look as if he lived 
upon air. 

I am very sorry I have made so very 
free with your cousin, but how could I 
imagine any person who wa^^ neither hand- 
some nor agreeable, was your relation ! 
I dare say she is a very distant one ; had 
she been within four or live degrees, she 
must have been both ; but lam sure she 
must be eight or ten off before she could 

be neither. I believe Miss D and 

her Fubbsey are now one flesh, or rather 
one fat. 

I am, 

your Grace's most obedient servant, 

Elizabeth Robinson* 
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To the Same. 

Mount Morris f September ^tk^ 1736* 



Madam, 



I HAVE been racking my brains for an 
excuse for my negligence in not answer- 
ing your Grace's agreeable letter ; but I 
find my offence so much beyond the 
power of apology, that I want no less 
than your own good humour to excuse 
it ; and I think I cannot give a greater 
proof of my opinion of it, than by relying 
wholly upon it for my pardon. And now 
I will suppose your Grace gives me a 
smile : and upon that I will proceed with 
my letter, as supposing myself excused, 
and forgiven. I shall give you the best 
account I can of the time I have^ spent 
since I wrote last to you : I was near five 
weeks at Tunbridge, and returned just 
time enough for the races at Canterbury. 
But in the order of things, I should first 
speak of Tunbridge ; and I will mention 
the part of the company I imagine best 
known to your Grace, viz. the Dutchesses 
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of Norfolk and Riclimond, Lord and Lady 
Litchfield, Lord and Lady Tilney, and 
their family, Lord and Lady Augustus 
Fitzroy, and Lord Stanhope and Lady 
Lucy, and Lord and Lady Peterborough, 
and Lord Paisley, and Lady Dillon, and 

Mr. and Mrs. Southwell ; Lord V- . 

came a little before I left the Wells. What 
a ridiculous thing it was to swear fthe 
peace against that animal ! How timorous 
must her Ladyship, be, if he could put 
her in fear of her life ! He danced at the 
ball, but with a gravity of countenance, 
and solemnity of gait, that showed the 
dance was only in his toes, and never 
reached his heart. Had she prudence 
and good nature, though his understand- 
ing might not make them happy, they 
might at least be easy. Not to be mise- 
rable is all some people are capable of. 
There want not only virtues, but a thou- 
sand little accomplishments to make mar- 
ried people entirely happy ; I know why 
they are very often not happy, but your 
Grace knows why they are, by experience ; 
and that is the sure way of judging. I 
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think if there were not better represelita- 
tives of the married state than the thin, 
melancholy countenance of Lord V—, 
the words " for better for worse," which 
have but a bad sound, would soon be out 
of use. I don't know whetter it proceeds 
from the dullness of the weather, or the 
subject, but I am almost asleep, so I must 
change my conversation from matrimony 
to a ball. You know some of our Grub- 
street wits compared marriage to a coun- 
try dance, which scheme I extremely 
approved, but when I read it, I thought 
it should have been set to the tune of 
** Love for ever;" but they say it never 
did go to tl?at tune, nor ever would. I 
danced twice a week all the while I was 
at Tunbridge ; and once extraordinary ; 
for Lord Euston came down to see Lord 
Augustus Fitzroy, and made a ball. Lord 
Euston danced with th« Dutchess of Nor- 
folk ; but her Grace went home early ; 
and then Lord Euston danced with Lady 
Delves. V/e all left off about one o'clock. 
The day after I left the Wells I went to 
the races, which began on Monday, and 
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ended on Thursday, and I came home 
yesterday. On Monday there was an as- 
sembly again, and on Thursday another 
play ; and as soon as that was over a pri- 
vate ball, where we had ten couple. Lord 
Crawford and Lord Rothes were at the 
races. The person most noticed for sin- 
gularity at Tunbridge was Lord : he 

is always making mathematical scratches 
in his pocket-book, so that one half of 
the people took him for a conjuror. He 
is much admired and commended by his 
acquaintance, which are few in number 
I think he had three at the Wells, and I 
believe he did not allow them above a 
sentence a piece in a whole day, the rest 

he left Lady L- to say, who, I believe, 

does not acquit herself ill of the office of 
spokeswoman. She seems to be very good 
natured, sensible, and of a more commu- 
nicative temper than his lordship. 

I am. Madam, 

Your Grace's, &o. 

E. Robinson. 
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To Mrs. Amtey. 

Mount Morrisy near IJythey July 15tkm 

Dear Madam, 

I AM much ashamed that I did not fulfil 
my promise of writing to you as soon as 
you went into Essex, but I was then in 
all the hurry of London diversions ; and 
for want of leisure, not inclination, to 
write, was obliged to defer it till my 
coming into the country. I have been 
here about a fortnight, in which I have 
been a good deal engaged in making and 
receiving visits. Yesterday I was pver-s 
turned coming from a neighbour's. We 
got no hurt at all, but were forced to bor- 
row a coach to bring us the rest of the 
way, our own being quite disabled with 
the fall. If my right finger and thumb 
had not beeij necessary to me to write to 
you, I believe in the fright I should have 
been glad to have given them to have 
insured the rest of me. I always think 
one visits in the country at the hazard of 
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t)ncs bones, but fear is never so powerful 
with rrie as to make me stay at home, and 
the next thing to being retired is, to be 
morose : contemplation is not made for 
a woman on the right side of thirty, it suits 
prodigiously well with the gout or the 
rheumatism ; rest and an elbow chair are 
the comforts of age, but the pleasures of 
youth are of a mor6 lively sort. I have 
in winter gone eight miles to dance to 
the music of a blind fiddler, and returned 
at two o'clock in the morning mightily 
pleased that I had been so well enter- 
tained. I am so fond of dancing, that I 
cannot help fancying I was at some time 
bit by a tarantula, and never got well 
cured of it. I shall this year lose my 
annual dancings at Canterbury races, for 
my papa had made a resolution (I assure 
you without my advice) not to go to 
them ; they are to begin on Wednesday. 
The entertainments are, two assemblies 
and a play ; there is but little company 
expected this year. I would have con- 
tributed as much as^I could towards the 
ball, had the higher powers ordained it ; 
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but, alas ! my father passed a negative 
upon my good intentions, and so obedi- 
ence and staying at home is the only 
thing for a dutiful daughter; the place 
being but empty of company strengthens 
much the effort of duty, and makes obe- 
dience passive, else a good ball on one 
side, and a command on the other, raise 
mighty conflicts in one's breast ; not in- 
deed whether one shall obey, for that 
is inevitable, but whether one shall be 
pleased with it, which is not so deter- 
mined. At present you may see I am not 
much disappointed, but how should I feel 
any chagrin while I write to you ; it will 
be in your* powfer to make up the loss of 
the races to me in my year's account of 
pleasure, by letting me hear frequently 
from you, till we meet again at the grand 
rendezvous of England. How .happy 
should I be were I your neighbour ! Did 
I know any body hereabouts that de- 
served you, I am sure I could never help 
proposing the m^tch. I hope you will 
stay longer in town next year. I have 
not teceived a letter from you, and the 
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iDiscarryiog of one of your letters, be- 
sides the loss of it, suspended our cor- 
respondence for two years, I hope we 
>hall never again meet wit^ such an in- 
terruption ; I have the vanity to think 
we then loved one another extremely, 
but neither of us took the pains to say 
so, though the other would have been 
pleased to have heard it ; I am sure I 
never ceased telling any body but your- 
self the friendship I had for you. I have 
few who have been so long my acquaint- 
ance as yourself, and therefore should be 
much concerned at the losing an esteem 
which has grown with me from, I be- 
lieve, seven or eight years old, when I 
first loved you and your doll. I stayed 
at home that morning in expectation of 
your brother. I was not very^well, and 
therefore could not come to you, I de- 
sire you would make my compliments to 
the Doctor and Mrs. Anstey ; all here 
desire their services to you, in particular 
my sister and brother Robinson, who is 
, returned from Bath much better in health 
than he was last year when he w^s at 
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Cambridge. I have left no room to sub- 
scribe myself 

your obedient humble servant, 

£. Robinson* 
To Mrs. Mary Anstey* 

Brinkky near Cambridge. 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

October 15, 1 735. 

Madam, 

Had I known so agreeable a letter had 
been upon the road to me, I should not 
have made my complaints to your Grace 
in the manner I did, nor did I know of 
Lady Anne's marriage when I wrote. 

I believe your Grace will be surprised 
when I tell you Lady —-—is endeavour- 
ing to drive away the spleen by keeping 
company with her country neighbours, 
which is indeed the case at present ; her 

Ladyship made a ball at a few 

days ago, to which she did our family the 

* This lady was sister to the Author of the Bath 
Guide. 
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honour to invite them, and as we were 
obeying her commands, and had got into 
the Coach with our ball airs, and our 
dancing shoes, at five miles of our jour- 
ney we came to a brook so swelled by the 
rain that it looked like a river, and the 
water, we were told, was up to the coach 
seat, and as I had never heard of any 
balls in the Elysian fields, and do not so 
much as know whether the ghosts of de- 
parted beaux wear pumps, I thought it 
better to reserve ourselves for the ri- 
dotto, than hazard drowning for this ball, 
^nd so turned back and went to Sir Wind- 
ham Knatchbuirs, whose family were hin- 
dered by the same water. For my part I 
could think of nothing but the ball ; when 
any one asked me how I did, I cried tit for 
tat ; and when they bid me sit down, I 
answered Jack of the Green. A few days 

after the ball Lady T bespoke a play 

at a town eight miles from us, and sum- 
moned us to it : and two of my brothers, 
my sister, and your humble servant, went 
according to her Ladyship's commands^ 
and ifter the play the gentlemen invited 
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all the women ta a supper at the inn, 
where we staid till two o'clock in the 
morning, and then all set out for, our re- 
spective homes. Here, I suppose, you 
will think my diyersion ended, but I must 
tell your Grace it did not; for before I 
had gone two miles I had the pleasure of 
being overturned, at which I squalled for 
joy ; and to complete my felicity, I was 
obliged to stand half an hour in the most 
refreshing rain, and the coolest north 
breeze I ever felt ; for the coach braces 
breaking were the occasion of our over- 
turn, and there was no moving till they^ 
were mended. You may suppose we did 
not lose so favourable an opportunity of 
catching cold ; we all came croaking 
down to breakfast the next morning, and 
said' we had caught no cold, as one al- 
Avays says when one has been scheming, 
but I think I have scarce recovered my 
treble tones yet. 

We had seven coaches at the play : 
therewasLord Winchilsea, Lady Charlotte 

Finch, Lady Betty F , Capt. Fielding, 

his lady and Miss Palmer; Mr. F 
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and Miss Molly Palmer caughtsuch colds 
they sent for a physician the next day ; 

Lady KnatclibuU and Miss JC have 

kept their beds ever since; poor Lady 

T- was overturned as she went home, 

and caught a terrible hoarseness, which" 
was the better for the poor coachman, who 
by that means escaped a sharp and shrill 
reproof; and indeed it is enough for any 
poor man to lie under the terror of her 
frowns ; with a look she can wound, with 
a frown she can kill. I think I never saw 
so formidable a countenance : in short,her 
smiles are like the sunshine and rain in an 
April day; she smiles and frowns toge- 
ther, which make a beautiful contrast in 

her visage. Lady Mary T has a little 

of her ladyship's sweetness in her coun- 
tenance. I think Lord T 's education 

of his son is something particular ; he en- 
courages him in swearing, and singing 
nasty ballads with the servants ; he is a 
very fiiie boy, but prodigiously rude ; he 
came down to breakfast' the other day 
when there was company, and his maid 
came with him, who instead of carrying 

VOL, J. p 
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a Dutch toy, or a little whirligig for his 
Lordship to play with, was lugging in a 
huge billet for his plaything ; his diver- 
sions are all of the manly kind, which 
make him very strong, but that qualifica- 
tion seems more necessary for a porter 
than a man of quality. There was a fine 
supper at the ball. My eldest brother 
got out of the coach and put on a pair of 
boots, and rode on to the ball, when we 

turned back; he told me Lord,T 

danced with Lady Betty F ^ and Lord 

W with Lady T ; it puts one in 

mind of the anthem, ** The mountains 
skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
young sheep." My papa has been two 

days at Lord T 's ; he comes to us at 

Sir Edward Bering's to-morrow, and then 

leaves H . We are to have another 

Iball or two at a gentleman's house, wheni 
the moon shines, which has a greet influ- 
ence upon us Kentish people. I am afraid 

Lord T • will be gone before it comes 

to our turn to have a ball ; we certainly 
show a spirit above the little accidents 
of lifcj^ not to be discouraged by th^s^ 
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disasters in our first undertaking, but pro- 
ceed, hoarse as we are, in our diversions. 
Lord Winchilsea has ceased his douceurs 
to Miss Palmer, which I w^s sorry for ; I 
always think a languishing swain of forty 
(next to a credulous virgin of thirty 
years old) the most diverting sight in 
the world J Solomon said well when he 
said there was a time for all things ; there 
is a time to sigh, and a time to smile, but 
a sigh in an old man is a, groan, and the 
smile of an old maid a grin. There is a 
time, to flatter, and a time to believe it; 
but there is a time when flattery is fuK 
some, and belief ridiculous ; there is a 
time to ogle, and a time to look through 
spectacles, but to do both together is 
squinting through a glass ; a moving, not 
a melting sight. I think all our sex can 
do for old men is to compassionate their 
pains, and pity them ; indeed Lord Win- 
chilsea is a very agreeable man, not too 
old to love, but of too discreet an age to 
whine; Miss Palmer is so pretty she m^y 
expect to be admired, but I would not 
have h^r always think \yhat may be, is. I 
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believe your Grajce thinks I have been 
hoarse, and bottled up my prate for this 
week, and am now taking an opportunity 
to sepd it to you, as it wants no voice to 
utter it in this way ; my paper admonishea 
me to leave off, however disagreeable it 

;raay be. 

I am. Madam, 

your's, &c. 

Eiiiz. Robinson. 



X To the Same, 

Hatchy nth, 1733* 

Madam, 

Your Grace's very entertaining letter 
was sent to me at Sir Wyndham Knatch- 
bull's, where I have been about three 
weeks, and propose returning to Mount 
Morris in a few days. I am as angry as 
I dare be with your Grace, that you did 
not send any account of those charming 
fire-works, which I fancy were the pret- 
tiest things imaginable. I very much 
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approve your love of variety in trifles, 
and constancy in things of greater mo-^ 
ment, I think you have great reason to 
call exchange robbery, though the comr 
men saying is to the contrary. For my 
part, who never saw one man that I loved, 
I scarce imagine I could be fond of a 
dozen, and come to that unreasonableness 
so ridiculously set forth in Hippolyto in 
the Tempest; at present I seldom like 
above six or eight at a time. I fancy in 
matrimony one finds variety in one, in 
the charming vicissitudes of 

'' Sometimes my plague, sometimes my darling ; 
" Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling." \ 

Then the surprising and sudden trans- 
formation of the obsequious and obedient 
lover to the graceful haughtiness and 
imperiousness of the commanding hus- 
band, must be so agreeable a metamor- 
phosis as is not to be equalled in all 
Ovid's collection, where I do not re- 
member a himb's being transformed into 
a bear. Your Grace is much to be pitied 
who has never known the varieties I men- 
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tioti, but has found all the sincerity of 
friendship, and complacency of a lover, 
in the same person ; and I am sure my 
Lord Duke is a most miserable man who 
has found one person who has taken away 
that passion for change, which is the 
boast and happiness of so many people* 
Pray tell my Lord Dupplin that I never 
heard of a Viscount that was a prophet 
in my life. I assure you I am not going to 
tie the fast knot you mention ; whenever 
I have any thoughts of it I shall acquaint 
your Grace with it, and send you a de^ 
scription of the gentleman, with his good) 
qualities and faults in full length. At 
present I will tell you wha^t sort of a man 
I desire, which is above ten times as good 
as I deserve; for gratitude is a great 
virtue, and I would have cause to be 
thankful. He should have a great deal 
of sense and prudence to direct and in- 
struct me, much wit to divert me, beauty 
to please me, good humour to indulge 
me in the right, and reprove me gently 
when I am in the wrong; money enough 
to afford me more than I can want, and 
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as much as I can wish ; and constancy to 
like me as long as other people do, that 
is, till my face is wrinkled by age, or 
scarred by the small pox ; and after that 
I shall expect only civility in the room 
of love, for as Mrs. Clive sings, 

<< All I hope of mortal maa, 
*' Is to love me whilst he can/' 

When I can meet all these things in a mau 
above the trivial consideration of money, 
you may expect to hear I am going to 
change the easy tranquillity of mind I 
enjoy at present for a prospect of happi- 
ness ; for I am, like Pygmalion, in love with 
a picture of my own drawing, but I never 
saw an original like it in my life ; I hope 
when I do, I shall, as some poet says, find 
the statue warm. 

I am, Madam, 

your most obedient humble servant, 

Eliz. Robixson. 
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To the Same. 

Dec. 17, 173»- 

Madam, 

Your Grace's most welcome, and very- 
circumstantial letter, ought to have been 
acknowledged long ago, but the surpris- 
ing and entertaining incidents so frequent 
at Bulstrode, are so scarce at Mount 
Morris, that it is hardly possible to amass 
a parcel of circumstances together. Here 
we sleep with our forefathers, and all the 
acts that we do, which are to eat, drink, 
sleep, and die, are they not wrftten in the 
book of the Chronicles ! As a want of 
business at home gives one great leisure 
to look after other people's, I must take 
the liberty to advise what is to be done 
in the cases you mention. 

I heard a very ridiculous story a few 
days ago : Mr. Page, brother to Sir Gre- 
gory, going to visit Mr. Edward Walpole, 
a tame goat which was in the street fol- 
lowed him unperceived when he got out 
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pf the coach into the house; Mr. Wal- 
pole's servant thinking the goat came out 
of Mr. Page's coach, carried them into 
ihe room to Mr. Walpole, who thought 
it a little odd Mr. Page should bring such 
a visitor, as Mr. Page no less admired at 
his choice of so savoury a companion; 
but civility, a great disguiser of senti- 
ments, prevented their declaring their 
opinions; and the goat, no respecter of 
persons or furniture, began to rub him- 
self against the frame of .a chair which 
was carved and gilt, and the chair, which 
was fit for a Christian, but unable to bear 
the shock of a beast, fell almost to pieces. 
Mr. Walpole thought Mr. Page very in- 
dulgent to his dear crony goat, and won- 
dering hei took no notice of the damage, 
said he fancied that tame goats did a 
great deal of harm, to which the other 
said he believed so too ; at last, after 
much free easy behaviour of the goat, to 
the great detriment of the furniture, they 
came to an explanation, and Mr. Goat 
was turned down stairs with very little 
ceremony or good manners. 
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I do not know whether your Grace hasf 
heard that Lord Castlemain and Mr. Child 
took their horses, and went out of a 
frolic, and robbed a taylor who had just 
received a large sum of Lord Ty Iney ; and 
the taylor returning directly to my Lord 
T- , to tell his sad story to the ser- 
vants, saw my Lord Castlemain ride into 
the yard; and said, not knowing his Lord- 
ship, that he' was the man who robbed 
him. The servants, who were not privy 
to the frolic, laughed much at the tay- 
lor, who persisted in the story ; and Mr. 
Child, while they were in this dispute, 
likewise came in, and thie taylor said 
that was the other highwayman, and 
grew very clamorous. Lord Tylney en- 
quired what noise he heard, which set 
the young gentlemen laughing so much 
that he insisted upon their acquainting 
him with the story ; and they thinking 
they had carried it on far enough, told 
him the story, sending, as they intended, 
the money to the taylor, after having 
sufficiently frightened him. But the 
taylor, who recovered his spirits with hi» 
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money, insisted upon 501. as a recom* 
pense for silence upon a subject that did 
not do much honour to the adventurers. 
I must say I was much surprized to hear 
LordCastlemain was concerned in so manly 
an exploit ; he smells so sweet, and talks 
so like a waiting gentlewoman, I should 
never have suspected him to be able to 
put even a taylor in fear of his life. Lady 
T — — has set an assembly on foot about 
eight miles from hence, where we all 
meet at the full moon and dance till 
twelve o'clock, and then take an agree- 
able journey home. Our assembly, ia 
full glory, has ten coaches at it; and 

Lady T ^ to make up a number, is 

pleased, in her humility, to call in all the 
parsons, apprentices, tradesmen, apothe- 
caries, and farmers, milliners, mantua- 
makers, haberdashers of small wares, and 
chambermaids. It is the oddest mixture 
you can imagine; here sails a reverend 
parson, there skips an airy apprentice, 
here jumps a farmer, and then every one 
has an eye to their trade ; the miljiner 
pulls you by the hand till she tears your 
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glove; the mantua-maker treads upon 
your petticoat till she unrips the seams; 
the shoemaker makes you foot it till you 
wear out your shoes ; the mercer dirties 
your gown; the apothecary opens the 
window behind you that you may be sick^ 
and the parson calls out for Joan Saun- 
flerson. Most of our neighbours will be 
in tpwn by the next moon, so we shall 
have no more balls^this winter. In town 
the ladies talk of their stars, but here 
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If weak women go astray, 

The moon is more in fault than they. 

Will-o'wisp never led the bewildered tra- 
veller over hedge and ditch as a moon 
does us country gentlefolks ; a squeaking 
iiddle is an occasion, and a moonlight 
night an opportunity to go ten miles in 
bad roads at any time. I must tell your 
Grace that my papa forgets twenty years 
and nine children, and dances as nimbly 
as any of the quorum ; but is now and 
then mortified by hearing the ladies cry, 
*^ Old Mr. Robinson ! Hay sides and turn 
your daughter;" other ladies who have a 
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Blind to appear young say, " Well ! there 
is my poor grand papa, he could no more 
dance so !" Then comes an old batchelor 
of fifty, and shakes him by the hand, and 
cries, *^Why, you ^ance like one of us 
young fellows;" another, more injudi- 
cious than the rest, says by way of com- 
pliment, ** Who would think you had six 
fine children taller than yourself? I pro- 
test if I did not know you I should take 
you to be young ;" then says the moiit 
antiquated vfrgin in the company, ^* Mn 
Robinson wears mighty well ; my mother 
says he looks as well as ever she remem- 
bers him ; he used to come often to the 
house when I was agirL" You may sup-^ 
pose he has not the hyp at these balls; 
but indeed it is a distemper so well bred 
as never to come but when people are at 
home and at leisure ; I think I have the 
pleasure of observing his health to mend 
every day, and I am of opinion with the 
spinster's mother, that he never looked 
better. 

I have not heard any thing of Lady 
Austin since her wedding; Sir Robert 
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had an apoplectic fit at Sir Philip Boteler'a 
a little before they married ; Sir Philip iat 
m fond of ~ him and his lady, that it is 
thought he will leave him some part of 
his estate, which is very considerable. I 
don't know from whence the friendship 
arises ; there may indeed be a sympathy 
in the souls of Sir Philip and Sir Robert, 
but there never was less resemblance of 
body. Sir Robert Austin's shadow^ by 
moonlight, would make a dozen of the 
other. The apothecary in Caius Marius 
is a corpulent man in comparison of him. 
I cannot describe him to your Grace, a 
shadow is too material, and a skeleton 
too fat. — Charon will not ask half hisi 
fare to waft him over Styx, for he w:ill 
take up no room in the boat; Pluto will 
make him his prime minister, and Proser- 
pine will take him for her husband's rela- 
tion. He is really the grim king of the 
ghosts ; he will be president of the court 
of Death. His wife and he are lite* 
rally but one flesh, for she has all the 
flesh herself. But why should the fat and 
lean equally torment your Grace? I know 
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if I was to undertake to describe her, 
I could never bring her circumference 
within my sheet pf paper. For once, she 
shall come into a narrow compass, for I 
think now compassion is due to you, and 
I will, for your sake, let 'Lady Boteler 
grow a little fatter. It is two o'clock ; I 
sat up after every body was gone to bed 
on purpose to write you this letten 
*' Sleepless myself, to give my readers 
sleep ;" I assure your Grace it is no small 
pleasure to me to think that you may get 
as good a nap by my letter as I have lost 
by it, I beg my compliments to his 
Grace. I could describe Lady Boteler in 
much less compass than I could tell you 
how much I am your Grace's obedjent 
servant, 

Eliz. Rob;nsok« 
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To the Same. 

Mount Morris, IT'S 8. 

Madam, 

Your Grace's lively description of the 
pleasures of the Town, made me rejoice 
that one so sensible and deserving of its 
diversions should have so large a share of 
them. But I envy and grudge the op- 
.portunities to those drowsy mortals who 
can sleep on a ridotto night, nod in their 
chimney the first night of a new play, 
and never dream of drawing rooms, &c. 
They should live at Mount Morris. You 
say you suppose I have no spirits left, but 
alas ! that is not the case ; I have much 
prate, which is of no use but to talk to 
the echo, a nymph of no invention or 
reply, and though never silent in my 
company, never diverting. Were things 
as in Esop's days, when beasts could talk, 
the country might be a place of conver- 
sation ; a jay might flutter about like a 
beau, a nightingale sing an opera song, a 
calf talk like a squire's eldest son, a 
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stately ox be as grave a companion as the 
chairman of the bench of justices, a bull 
roar like a patriot senator, a sheep whine 
like a lover, and dame Partlet be as po- 
lite in conversation as a notable house- 
wife, Jowler might bark scandal, Finder 
hunt out secret history, and a greyhound 
run down a weak reputation. But if these 
metamorphoses cannot be compassed, it is 
very common to see the reverse of my 
scheme; though I never saw a caJf a 
direct young squire, I have seen many an 
heir apparent a very calf, and so of the 
rest. Pray, Madam, if you meet with any 
of my animals upon two legs, advise them 
to take to all fours and people woods, not 
crowd cities, Tfiey had better livq in 
the country where they are respected, 
than in town where they are laughed at ; 
and I observe here nobody laughs at 
what they say but themselves. I have 
heard a definition of man, that he is a 
risible animal, and suppose therefore these 
$ort of gentlemen laugh only to prove 
they are of the honourable species : for 
it would be barbarous to imagine they 

VOL. I. E 
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laughed all their lives without a reason, 
as without a jest. I assure you nothing 
but -deafness can make my papa forget 
London, for J take care to make honour- 
able mention of that noble city once a 
day at least; but my unwearied diligence 
in asking questions, cannot yet bring me 
to the knowledge of the time fixed for 
our departure, but it will be in March; 
I shall conjure -him to come up by the 
second ridotto ; one of those charming^ 
assemblies is too much to lose, I hope 
your Grace will have leisure to bestow 
upon your humble servant, while she is 
in town, that I may have the satisfaction 
of enjoying the most agreeable company 
in the pleasantest plac*e. You are very- 
good to say you will write to me. I hope 
, the young marquis, and the little ladies 
are well. My best respects attend my 
Lord Duke. My papa, and mamma, and 
sister, beg their compliments. 

I am, Madam, 

your Grace^s most obedient servant, 

Elizabeth RoBiNSfoy. 
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Madam, 



To the Same. 

HortoHf Dec. If38i 



I THINK I cannot possibly show a greater 
regard to your Grace's commands, than 
by obeying them in the strictest sense ; 
therefore as you desired me to write to 
you soon, I have written the soonest that 
was possible. 

I arrived at Mount Morris rather more 
foiid of society than solitude. I thought 
it no very agreeable change of scene from 
Handel and GaiFarelli, to woodlarks and 
nightingales ; it seems to me to be some- 
thing like the different seasons of youth 
and age ; first, noise and public shew, 
and then after being convinced that is 
vanity, retirement to shades and solitude, 
which we soon find to be vexation of 
spirit. I think Solomon was in the wrong 
when he said all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit, he ought to have said all was 
vaiiity or vexation of spirit ; for the one 
succeeds the other, as darkness does lights 
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and especially in the women ; the young 
maid is all vanity, and the old one all 
vexation. The same cheek which when 
blooming was the woman's vanity, when 
wrinkled becomes her vexation ; but 
every thing has its use; were it not for 
wrinkles, what prudent maxims should we 
lose which now instruct us ? What scan- 
dal which diverts us ? for old maids have 
nothing to do but to shew their own pru- 
dence and other people's follies. You see 
how sententious I am grown only by a 
fortnight's retirement from the world. 
When the world has left me I shall spieak 
only in proverbs, for if thes6 things are 
done in a green tree what shall be done 
in a dry ? Sir F. Dash wood's sister is to 
be married to Sir Robert Austin, a Baronet 
of our country ; if the size of his estate 
bore any proportion to the bulk of his 
carcass, he would be one of the greatest 
matches in England, but unhappily for 
her the first is as remarkably small as the 
other is large ; so all she is to get for six 
thousand pounds is a fat man, a lean 
•state, and a trumpery title. Indeed a 
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lady may make her lover languish till he 
is of the size she most likes ; if she should 
waste him an ell in circumference, he 
would be almost as slim a man as Sir John 
Cotton. At present you would take him 
for a descendant of Gog and Magog. As 
it is not now the fashion for meft to die 
for love, the only thing a woman can do 
to give herself a reputation, is to bring a 
man into a consumption. What triumph 
then must attend the lady who reduces 
Sir R. Austin to asses milk ! Queen Om- 
phale made Hercules spin, but greater 
glory awaits the lady'who makes Sir R, 
Austin lean. 

I hope your Grace will favour me with 
a letter soon; .to write to you from hence, 
would be extremely like Swift's country 
post of news from the hen roost. I told 
my papa how much he laid under your 
Grace's displeasure for hurrying out of 
town ; but what is a fine lady's anger, or 
the loss of London to five and forty! 
They are more afraid of an easterly wind 
than a frown when they are of that age. 
My mamma and sister desire their com- 
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pliments. I hope the Marquis of Titch-« 
field is wplL 

I am, Madam, 

your most humble servant, 

Eliz. Robinson, 



To the Same. 

-T 1738. 

Madam, 

As your Grace tenders my peace of min4 
you will be glad to hear I am not sq 
angry as I was. I own I was much move^ 
in spirit at hearing you neglected your 
health, but since you have had advice, 
there is, one safe step taken. As for me, 
I have swallowed the weight of an apo- 
thecary in medicine, and what I am th^ 
better, except more patient and less ere-? 
^ulous, I know not. I have learnt to 
bear my infirmities, and not to trust to 
the skill of physicians for curing them. 
I endeavour to drink deep of philosophy, 
and to be wise when I cannot be merry. 
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easy when I cannot be glad, content with 
what cannot be mended, and patient 
where there is no redress. The mighty 
can do no more, and the wise seldom do 
as much. You see I am in the main con- 
tent with myself, though many would 
quarrel with such an insignificant, idle, 
inconsistent person ; but I am resolved 
to make the best of all circumstances 
around me, that this short life may not 
be half lost in pains, '* well remembering 
and applying, the necessity of dying." 
Between the periods of birth and burial 
I would fain insert a little happiness, a 
little pleasure, a little peace : to-day is 
ours, yesterday is past, and to-morrow 
may never come. I wonder people can 
so much forget death, when all we sec 
before us is but succession ; minute suc- 
ceeds to minute, season to season, summer 
dies as winter comes. The dial marks 
the change of hour, every night brings 
death-like sleep, and morning seems a 
resurrection ; yet while all changes and 
decays, we expect no alteration, unapt to 
)ive, unready to die, we lose the present 
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and seek the future, ask iiiuch for what 
we have not, thank Providence but little 
for what we have ; our youth has no joy, 
our middle age no quiet, our old age no 
ease, no indulgence; ceremony is the 
tyrant of this day, fashion of the other, 
business of the next, tittle is allowed 
to freedom, happiness, and contempla- 
tion, the adoration of our Creator, the 
admiration of his works, and the inspec-' 
tion of ourselves. But why should. I 
trouble your Grace with these reflections. 
What my little knowledge can suggest 
you must know better: what my short 
experience has shown, you must have 
better observed. I am sure any thing is 
more acceptable to you than news and 
compliments, so I always give your Grace 
the present thoughts of my heart. I beg 
my compliments to Lady Oxford, who 
I hope is better, 

I am, Madam, 
your Grace's most obedient servant, 

E, ROBINSOX, 



Madam, 
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To the Same. 

Mount Morris, July 18M|1739« 



The great art of life is to turn our mis- 
fortunes to our advantage, and to make 
even disappointments instrumental to our 
pleasures ; to follow which rule I have 
taken the day in which I should have 
goae to the races, to write to your Grace. 
About ten days ago my papa made an 
hypocondriacal resolution not to go to 
the races, for the vapours and love are 
two things which seek solitude ; but for 
me who have neither in my constitution, 
a crowd is not disagreeable, and I always 
find myself prompted by a natural bene- 
volence and love of society, to go where 
two or three are gathered together. The 
very name of assembly has its charms for 
me, that of a ball carries still a further 
attraction in it ; but as I can employ the 
time in writing to you, I can easily deter- 
mine I have not lost any pleasure, by 
disking myself a few questions. If I had 
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seen A thousand people, is there any one 
whose company I should value like the 
Dutchess of Portland's, or could the whole 
together make one half so complete ? to 
which I answer most sincerely, no. In 
spite of the love of gadding, I shall be 
brought to confess that at home, with an 
inexhaustible ink bottle, an indefatigable 
pen, and an unlimited sheet of paper, I 
have the means of the greatest happiness 
your absence will allow. Surely these 
things will outweigh the irrational plea- 
sure of jumping and cutting capers. The 
theory of dancing is extremely odd, 
though the practice is agreeable? Who 
could by force of reasoning find out the 
satisfaction of casting off, right hand and 
left, and the hayes; we often ignorantly 
laugh to see a kitten turning round in 
pursuit of its own tail, when the creature 
is only turning single. I shall have an 
account . of the races from my brother 
Robinson, who is there ; as for the barris- 
ter, he came down to the sessions, and 
when he had sold all his law, packed up 
his saleable eloquence, and carried it 
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back to Lincoln's Inn, there to be left 
till called for. Would you think a person 
so near akin to me as a brother could run 
away from a ball? I hear some Canter- 
bury girls, who could aspire no higher 
than to a younger brother, are very angry, 
^nd $ay they shall never put their cause 
into his hands, as he seems so little willing 
to defend it : 1 am much afraid he will 
never again be in the remitter of their 
grace : I am inclined to think he never 
designs to dance again till he is made a 
Serjeant. Lord and Lady Rockingham are 
to be at the head of affairs this year. They 
will look like ambassadors from Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag to the Corporation of 
Canterbury. There is always a play the 
night after the assembly. If I can guess 

XadyR 's taste she will bespeak Tom 

Thumb, with the humours of the little 
puppet Nibble Biscuit. Next year we 
must certainly go to the races for the 
good of our country, and I shall dance to 
either a Whig or a Tory tune, as it hap- 
pens, for I am not like dancing monkeys 
^hp will only cut their capers for King 
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George. I M'ill dance for any man or 
monarch in Christendom ; nay, were it 
even a Mahomedan or idolatrous king, I 
should not make much scruple of it. I 
had the misfortune to be overturned the 
other day in coming from Sir Wyndham 
KnatchbuU's ; and I assure you I but 
just avoided the indecency of being topsy 
turvy ; my head was so much lower than 
its usual situation, that it has left my 
ideas in a perfect litter ever since. Many 
material things in my memory are laid 
aside, and all those of consequence (if 
ever there were any) are missing ; but I 
dare say they are there still, for I am 
sure I have uttered none of them. I shall 
begin to think, from my frequent over- 
turns, a bone-setter a necessary part of 
equipage for country visiting. I am sure 
those Avho visit much, love their neigh- 
bours better than themselves. Perhaps 
you will be as apt to suspect me as any 
body of that extreme of charity, but I 
am so tender of myself, there are few for 
i*^hom out of choice I would hazard even 
st, gristle or a sinew ; but civility is a debt 
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which must be paid. I hope in all accidenta 
I shall preserve a finger and a thumb to 
write myself your Grace's 

most obedient, 

and most obliged humble servant, 

E. Robinson, 



To the Same. 

Canterbury/ p August 15, 173S« 

Madam, 

I HOPE the writing faculty will be re- 
stored again to your Grace in a few days, 
for I never stood more in need of such a 
consolation. I am at present banished 
from home by the small-pox. On Satur- 
day a woman and three children, who 
live in a farm-house at our gate, fell ill of 
it, which so much frightened my very 
good and tender mamma, that my papa 
sent my sister and myself directly to 
Canterbury, where we shall stay a week 
with Mrs. Scott, and then, go to Mrs. 
T ^,, the wife of a prebend of thi« 
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church. I do not much like a country 
town ; there is little company except 
deans, prebends, and minor canons. Wc 
have met with a great deal of civility, and 
have nothing but messages and visits from 
prebends, deacons, and the rest of the 
church militant here on earth. In short 
the whole town takes to me so much that 
I am sure they would choose me member 
of Parliament, if I would offer myself as a 
candidate. I think I shall be tired of the 
study of divines, before our pestilential 
neighbours are well again. To my un- 
speakable grief my brother Robinson will 
not be persuaded to avoid the danger. I 
heard latcl)^ that Mr. Dashwood was dead 
at Rome. I hope it was not Miss Dash- 
wood's brother, for an addition of for- 
tune, which comes by the loss of a friend, 
is always far from M^elcome. I have 
seven brothers, and would not part with 
one for a kingdom ; and if I had but one 
I should be distracted about him; but, 
thanks to fortune, I am plentifully pro- 
vided with them ; surely no one has so 
many or so good brothers. Three af them. 
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intend seeing me to-morrow, and will stay 
here two or three days. I have written a 
line to the Duke; I hope the feminine 
hand will not hurt his reputation. I never 
wrote before a letter to a gentleman 
which was not read with spectacles ; but 
it will be necessary for me to bespeak 
some younger correspondent for fear of 
losing my old ones the first hard winter. 
I think there are some of them that could 
not bear a long frost. If I did not always 
write ill I should make some excuse for 
this letter; my pen has been an ancient 
inhabitant of the standish, it has defaced 
much white paper, and been long the en* 
gine of industry and the secretary of dili* 
gence. It has given flight to as much 
foolishness, as when it was in the wing of 
a goose, but it sings its last so melodi- 
ously one would imagine it was taken 
from a swan ; it shall however, ere I con- 
sign it to ignoble rest, sign myself 

your Grace's very humble servant, 

£• Robinson. 



Madam, 
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To the Same. 

Mount Morris^ October 10, 1759- 



It is extremely good of your Grace to 
continue to make me happy at a time 
when I can neither see you nor hear from 
you. I should have written upon my 
leaving LadyKnatchbuirs,but the country 
and the head-ach are certainly the worst 
correspondents, as well as the dullest 
companions in the world. I have pro- 
mised continually to troui)le you no more, 
having exhausted all my epistolary mat- 
ter, but I cannot help expressing my 
gratitude to my Lord Duke, who is cer- 
tainly a person of indefatigable good na- 
ture. I hope soon to have the pleasure 
of seeing you in my way to Bath, and beg 
you will give orders to your porter to 
admit me, for if not, as I am grown thin 
since my indisposition, he will think it is 
my ghost, and shut the door; and if you 
should aftervp^ards read in your visiting 
book, Miss Robinson from the shades 
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below, you will guess the meaning of it ; 
but remember I am riot going to be dipt 
in Lethe, but the Bath water. I shall 
stay but a few days in tow^n, and then 
shall proceed with my father and mother 
to the waters of life and recovery. My 
papa's chimney corner hyp will never 
venture, to attack, him in a public place : 
it is the sweet companion of solitude, and 
the offspring of meditation, the disease 
cf an idle imagination, not the child of 
hurry and diversion. I am afraid that, 
with the gaieties of the place, and the 
spirits the waters give, I shall be perfect 
sal volaiile, and open my mouth and evar 
porate. I wish you and his Grace much 
comfort, and. Lady Bell much joy upon 
the occasion of her marriage. I imagine 
she only waits for the writings. Lawyers, 
who live by delay, do not consider it is 
often the death of love. They would 
rather break an impatient lover's heart 
than make a flaw in the writings. Then 
they think of the jointure, and separation 
of the turtles, who think they can never 
part from, or survive each other; at last 

vol. I. F 
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they are convinced they loved, but th4 
lawyer reasoned. Your Grace, by expe^ 
rience, knows what makes matrimony 
happy ; from observation I can tell what 
makefi it miserable. But I can define 
ttiatrimonial happiness only like wit, by nje*" 
gatives ; 'tis not kissing that's too swqet^ 
'tis not scolding that's too sour, His not 
raillery that's too bitter, nor the continual 
shuttlecock of reply, for that's too tart. 
In short, I hardly know how to season it 
to my taste : but I would neither have it 
tart, nor mawkishly sweet. I should not 
like to live upon metheglin or verjuice ; 
and then for that 'agreeable variety of 
sometimes my plague, sometimes my 
darling, it would be worse than any 
thing ; for recollection would never suf- 
fer one either entirely to love them when 
good, or hate them when bad, I believe 
your Grace will easily suppose I am Dot 
a little pleased at escaping the stupidity 
of a winter in the country, I have heard 
people speak with comfort of being as 
merry as a cricket, but for my part I do 
ndt find the joy of being cohabitant of 
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the fire side with them. I am in very 
good spirits here, and should be so were 
I in a desert ; I borrow from the future 
the happiness I expect, and from the past, 
by recollection, bring it back to the pre- 
sent. I can sit and live over those hours 
I J)ast so pleasantly with you when I was 
in town, and in hope enjoy those I may 
have the pleasure of passing with you 
again. P was a month at Hatch, where 
the good humour of the family mak^s 
every thing agreeable ; we had great 
variety in the house : children in cradles, 
and old women in elbow chairs. I think 
the family may be looked upon like the 
three tenses, the present, past, and future, 
1 am very glad to hear the Marquis and 
the littlp ladies are well ; I beg my com- 
pliments to his Grace. The h®ur for 
ghosts to rest is come, so I must vanish j 
I shall appear again m a white sheet of 
paper e'er long ; but what can I write 
from a place where I know nothing but 
that I am^ 

your Grace's humble servant, 

E. Robinson. 
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To titc Samf. 

1739. 

Madam, 

As I always acquaint your Grace with my 
motions from place to place, I think it 
incumbent upon me to let you know I 
died last Thursday ; having that day ex- 
pected to hqar of a certain dutchess, and 
being disappointed, I fell into a vexation, 
and from thence into a chagrin, and from 
that into a melancholy, with a compli- 
cated et cetera, and so expired, and have 
since crossed the Styx^ though Charon 
was loath to receive me into the boat. 
Pluto enquired into the cause of my ar- 
rival, and upon telling him it, he said, 
that lady had sent many lovers there by 
her cruelty, but I was the first friend who 
was dispatched by her neglect. I thought 
it proper to acquaint you with my misfor- 
tune, and therefore called for the pen and 
ink Mrs. Rowe had used to write her let- 
ters from the dead to the living, and 
consulted with the melancholy lovers you 
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had sent there before me, what I should 
say to you.— One was for beginning, 
Obdurate Fair, one for addressing you in 
metre, another in metaphor; but I found 
these lovers so sublime a set of ghosts, 
that their advice was of no service to 
me, so I applied to the other inhabitants 
of Erebus, I went to Ixion for counsel^ 
but his head was so giddy with turning, 
he could not give me a steady opinion ; 
Sisyphus was so much out of breath with 
walking up hill he could not make me an 
answer. Tantalus was so dry he couM 
not speak to be understood ; and Prome- 
theus had such a gnawing at his stomach 
he could not attend to what I said. Pre- 
sently after I met Eurydice, who asked 
me if I could sing a tune, for Pluto had a 
very good ear, and I might release her 
for ever, for though 

^^ Fate had fast bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet singing a turfe was victorious." 

I told her I had no voice, but that there 
was one Lady Wallingford in the other 
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world, who could sing and play like het 
own Orpheus, but that I hoped she would 
not come thither a great while. The fatat 
sisters said they had much fine thread to 
spin for her yet, and so Madam Eurydice 
must wait with p^atience. Charon says 
the packet boat is ready, and ghosts will 
not wait, so I liiust take my leave of you 
to my great grief; for, as Bays in the 
Rehearsal says, ghosts are not obliged to 
speak sense, I could have added a great 
deal more. Pluto gives his service, and 
Proserpine is your humble servant. We 
live here very elegantly, we dine upon 
essence like the Duke of Newcastle ; we 
eat and drink the soul and spirit of every 
thing ; wc are all thin and well- shaped, 
but what most surprised me was to see Sir 
Robert Austin,* who arrived here when I 
did, a perfect shadow ; indeed I was not 
so much amazed that he had gone the 
way of all flesh, as to meet him in the 
state of all spirit. At first I took him for 

Sir • , his cousin, but upon 

hearing him say how many ton he was 

* A very fat man. 
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shrunk in circumference, I easily found 
him out. I shall wait patiently till our 
packet wafts me a letter from your Grace ; 
being now divested of passion, I can, as 
a ghost, stay a post or two under your 
neglect, though flesh and blood could 
not bear it. All that remains of me is 

your faithful shade, 

E. ROBINSOK* 

p. S. Pray lay up my letter where it 
cannot hear the cock crow, or it will 
vanish, having died a maid. There are a 
great many apes who were beaux in your 
world, and I have a promise of three more 
who made a fine figure at the last birth- 
day, but cannot outlive the winter. 

Written from Pluto's palace by dark- 
ness visible. 
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To the Same. 

Bath, Dec. 27, 1740. 

Madam, 

After four days journey, in very bad 
roads, I arrived here a good deal tired. If 
Scarron had not been very facetious, my 
countenance had not received the impres- 
sion of a sQiile since I left Whitehall till 
my arrival at Bath. I read most of the 
way, but was sometimes taken off le petit 
Ragotin's disasters, to fear those that 
might happen to la petite Fidget,* If 
happiness, as it is ^aid, is by comparison, 
how miserable must I be after leaving 
your Grace, and those agreeable friends 
by whom you are always surrounded, to 
come K6re to the assembly of invalids ! 
The morning after I arrived, I went to 
the Ladies' Coffee House, where I heard 
of nothing but the rheumatism in the 

♦ A name given to her by the Dutchess of Portland, 
and her friends, on account of the activity of her mind 
aad body. 
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shoulder, the sciatica in the hip, and the 
gout in the toe. I began to fancy myself 
in the hospital or infirmary, I never saw 
such an assembly of disorders.- I dare 
say Gay wrote his fable of the Court of 
Death from this place. The waters em- 
ploy the morning, visits the' afternoon, 
and we saunter away the evening in great 
stupidity. I think no place can be less 
agreeable; How d'ye do ? is all one hears 
in the morning, and What is trumps ? in 
the afternoon. Lady Berkshire did us 
the honour of a visit on Wednesday, and 
enquired much after your health. Lord 

B is, literally speaking, laid by the 

leg, which the gout has usurped, for it 
has ever been a distemper of great qua- 
lity, and runs in the best blood* Mrs. 

H ^ and Mr. T. H are here, as are 

Mrs. Greville and her daughter; Lady 
Hereford, Lady F. Shirley, Dutchess of 
Norfolk, &c. As for the men, except 
Lord Noel Somerset, they are altogether 
abominable ; there is not one g^od, no 
Dot one; however such as they are, I 
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must dress for the ball, and I will add a 
supplement to-morrow* 

P. S. You know the Spectator says, a 
Woman never speaks her mind but in the 
postscript, if so this letter will be very 
sincere, as I am setting forward to send 
you a sheet of postscript, if I can fill it; 
but last night produced nothing but some 
bad dancing, and the arrival of .Mr. 
Southwell. Lady Bab and Mr. Mansell 
are come down, but they have not yet 
been In the Rooms. I believe there is 
a great circulation of company, for the 
bells are always ringing for somebody 
come, or tolling for somebody gone. 
There are manjpeople whom I have known 
and seen before, but very few whom I care 
to see again. One person whom I like 
extremely, loves her husband so much 
better than me, that I cannot persuade 
her to come out. I believe your Grace 
has often heard me speak of Mrs. Freind ; 
she is not like her brother Sir Thomas. 
What makes me like her still better is her 
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great contempt for matadors. I do not 
believe she ever dreamt of spadtUe in her 
life, though most people here prefer its 
company to that of their best friends^, I' 
/)eg your Grace will make my compli- 
ments to my Lord Duke, and to Lady 
Wallingford, to whom I will write soon. 
A letter from youT Grace will be very 
charitable. I know you have better di- 
versions than writing, but I have no plea- 
sure any where so great as that of assuring 
your Grace that 

I am, Madam, 

your Grace's most obedient servant, 

Elizabeth R9BINS0N. 



To the Same. 



Bath. Jan. 4,f I74ff. 

Madam, 

As a whole fortnight has elapsed without 
your Grace's bestowing any new faVour 
upon me, I really believe you have 
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entirely forgotten there rs a forlorn Fidget 
in the world ; I can hardly say she lives, 
while she is so far from you ; but she 
eats, drinks, sleeps, coughs, and sneezes, 
which are all the signs of life some people 
have, and indeed is very nearly as much 
alive as any body here. I wish your Grace 
would consider Bath water is not Helicon, 
and affords no inspiration ; and that there 
13 no place where one stands in greater 
need of something to enliven the brain 
and inspire the imagination. I hear every 
day of people's pumping their arms or 
legs for the rheumatism, but the pumping 
for wit is one of the hardest and most 
fruitless labours in the world, I should 
lie glad to send you some news, but all the 
news of the place would be like the bills 
of mortality, palsy, four; gout, six; 
fever, one, &c. &c. We hear of nothing 
but Mr. Such-a-one is not abroad to-day; 
Gh ! no, says another, poor gentleman, 
he died to-day. Then another cries, my 
party was made for quadrille to-night, 
but one of the gentlemen has had a se- 
cond stroke of the palsy, and cannot 
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come out ; there is no depending upon 
people, no body minds engagements. In- 
deed the only thing one can do to-day, 
we did not do the day before, is to die ; 
not that I would be hurried by a love of 
variety and novelty to do so irreparable 
a thing as dying. To shew you how loath 
I am even to dance a step towards it, I 
will tell your Grace, that I staid away 
last night from the ball, because I had a 
cold. I shall always be glad to live while 
I can see you. I do not expect to see 
such another, for that might require the 
age of an antediluvian. ^ 

I am, Madam^ 

your Grace's most obedient servant, 

E. Robinson. 
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To the Same. 

Bathy Jan, 7, 1740. 

Madam, 

The pleasure your Grace's letter gave toe, 
convinced me that happiness can reach 
<)ne at Bath, though I think it is not an 
inhabitant of the place. I pity yoiir con- 
finement with the reverend assembly you 
mentioned. It is very unreasonable of 
people to expect one should be at home, 
because one is in the house. Of all pri- 
vileges that of invisibility is the most 

valuable. Lord was wheeled into 

the Rooms on Thursday night, where he 
saluted me with much snuft* and civility, 
in consequence of which I sneezed and 
courtesied abundantly; as a farther de- 
monstration of his loving kindness, he 
made me play at commerce with him. 
You may easily guess at the charms of a 
place where the heighth of my/ happiness 
is a pair royal at commerce, and a peer of 
threescore. Last night I took the more 
youthful diversion of dancing; our beaux 
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h^re may make a rent in a woman's fan, 
but they will never make a Ijole in her 
heart ; for my part,^ Lord N, Somerset has 
made me a convert from toupets and pumps» 
to tie wigs and a gouty shoe* Ever since 
my Lord Duke reprimanded me for .too 
tender arcgard for Lord Craufurd's nimble 
iegs, I have resolved to prefer the merit 
of the head to the agility of the heels ; 
and I have made so great a progress in 
my resolution as to like the good sen&e 
whi^h limps, better than the lively folly 
which dances. But to my misfortune he 
likes the queen of spades so much more 
than me, that he never looks offhis cards, 
though were I queen of diamonds, he 
would stand a fair chance for me. I hope 
the Bath waters are as good for the gout 
in the heart as the gout in the stomach, or 
I shall be the worse for the journey. Lord 
Ailesford, I^ady Ann Shirley, Lady S, 
Paulet, &c, &c. are here, Miss Grevillc, 
Miss Berkely, and Lady Hereford. Mr, 
Mansell came last night to the balK We 
have the most diverting set of dancers^ 
^specially amongst the men; some hop 
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and some halt in a very agreeable variety. 
The dowager Dutchess of Norfolk bathes, 
and being very tall, had nearly drowned 
a few women in the Cross Bath, for she 
ordered, it to be filled till it reached her 
chin, and so all those who were below her 
stature, as well as her rank, were forced to 
come out or drown; and finding it, Re- 
cording to the proverb, in vain to strive 
against the stream, they left the bath 
rather than swallow so large a draught of 
water. I am sorry for the cruel separa- 
tion of your Grace and Miss Dashwood ; 
I believe no one parts with their friends 
with greater reluctance than you do ; 
and hew they part with you I have a 
melancholy remembrance, I am of your 
opinion, that one may easily guess at the 
depth of an understanding whose shal- 
lows are never covered by silence. It is 
now pretty late, and I Avill end my scan- 
dalous chronicle of Bath. I beg my best 
compliments to niy Lord Duke and to 
lady Wallingford. v 

I am, Madam, &c. 

E. RoBINSOXr 
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To the Same. 

Bath, Jan. 25, 1740. 

Madam, 

As there is no mortal happiness without 
some allay, so in this worldly state of 
imperfection there is no affliction without 
its comfort ; in this calamitous hour of 
being ill and staying away from a ball, I 
have the consolation of writing to your 
Grace. An unfortunate joint in my hip 
has been so troublesome, that I could 
scarcely finish my letter to Lady Wal- 
lingford. I could not believe the rheu- 
matism would attack so dancing a leg, or 
that vivacity should be reduced to walk 
upon crutches ; it has not proved accord- 
ing to my hopes, to which I listen more 
than to fears, as the pleasanter prophets 
of futurity. I should sooner have writtea 
to your Grace if I had any news to com*- 
municate. Except Lord Noel Somerset's 
match with Miss Berkeley, weh?ive had 
no transactions of any <:onsequence. I 
think Lord N's. wife must he happy, and 

VOL. I. G' 
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Miss B. is a very ileserving woman, and 
good natured, and smiles with great seri- 
ousness and majesty. Lady Hereford is 
all joy upon the occasion ; Mr. B. seems 
pleased, and every body content, except 
those who would have liked the gentle- 
man for themselves. If you know any 
such, you should send them a garland of 
the mournful willow that trembles over 
the brook. A man of merit and a younger* 
brother is a purchase only for a great 
fortune : as for those who have more 
merit than wealth, they must turn the 
penny by disposing of their useless virtues 
' for riches ; the exchange may sometimes 
be difficult, virtues not being sterling, 
nor merit the current coin of th^ natioq. 
However, it is possible to bring about the 
exchange ; men of estates loving to buy 
curiosities they do not understand,, fools 
every day buy sensible wives ; and the 
worthless purchase merit because other 
people value it. Gold is the chief ingre- 
dient in tile composition of worldly hap- 
piness. Living in a cottage on love is 
certainly the worst diet and the worst 
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babitatibn one can find out. As for mo- 
dem marriages, they are great infringers 
of the baptismal vow ; for 'tis commonly 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world on one side, and the sinful lusts of 
the flesh on the other. For my part, when 
I marry, I do not intend to enlist entirely 
under the banners of Cupid or Plutus, 
but take prudent consideration, and de- 
cent inclination for my advisers. I like 
a c6ach and six extremely, but a strong 
apprehension of repentance would not 
suffer me to accept it from many that 
possess it. I had little acquaintance with 
— • , for I never run into Aaron's ido- 
latry, nor could I ever bow the knee to 
Mammon. To say the truth, he is the god 
of our fathers, and the god of our mo- 
thers ; as the Israelites made their chil- 
dren pass through the fire to Baal, there 
are few good Christians who would n6t 
make their children pass through misery 
to Mammon. However, I have said enough 
upon the subject, and will change my 
theme, and tell you in what state we are 
here. At the balls we Jiave nine or ten 
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couple of tolerable dancers, most of them 
very stupid and ignorant, if you take 
them out of the only science ,they know, 
viz. that of dancing. There are several 
card tables, and I play sometimes at com- 
merce in a set consisting of Miss Bulke- 
ley. Miss Greville, Miss Cotton, the Miss 
Bathursts, Lady Widrington, and Mrs. 
Howard, and if we can get the Duke of 
Norfolk, we think ourselves well manned. 
As for the noble peer who was patron of 
the game, he has been confined a great 
while, so we sneeze no more. Miss 
Windsor, it is said, is to marry Mr, John 
Stanhope. I beg of your Grace to make 
my compliments to Mrs. Pendarvis, and 
return my sincere thanks for saying so 
much in my favour as could introduce 
me to so agreeable an acquaintance as 
her friend, Mrs. Donnellan, who made me 
very happy to-night by spending the 
evening with me ; I assure you what she 
says gives pleasure, and what she sings 
delight. If my ears were always as well 
entertained with sense and music, I should 
think hearing the best of my senses, and 
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better than all put together. I beg your 

Grace to say all that is civil to Lady 

Wallingford and my Lord Duke for me. 

When you are at leisure to do an act of 

eharity, pray write to 

your most obedient humble servant, 

E. Robinson. 



rr- 



To the Same. 

Bathy Jan. 30, 1740. 

Madam, 

It is said expectation enhances the value 
of a pleasure. I think your letters want 
nothing to add to the satisfaction they 
give, and I would not have your Grace 
take the. method of delay to give a zest 
to your favours : however, your letter did 
give me the greatest pleasure ; I must 
have been sunk in insensibility if it had 
not made me happy. I have long been 
convinced it was in your power to give 
nie happiness, and I shall begin to think 
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health too, for I have been much better 
ever since I received it. I hope the Duke 
is entirely well of his new disorder ; I 
am sure his Grace will never have it 
much, for it is a distemper always accom- 
panied by peevishness, and as he has not 
the smallest grain of that in his composi- 
tion, he can never have a constitution 
troubled with the gout. What will this 
world come to now dutchesses drink gin 
and frequent fairs ! I am afraid your gen- 
tlemen did not pledge you, or they might 
have resisted the frost and fatigue by the 
strength of that comfortable liquor. I 
want much to know whether your Grace 
got a ride in the flying coach, which is 
part of the diversion of a fair. I am 
much obliged to you for wishing me of 
the party, I should have liked it ex- 
tremely. When you go again^ pray be- 
ware of a thaw, lest you should meet 
with your final dissolution. Lady Berk- 
shire, Mrs. Greville and her daughter, 
called upon me yesterday. Every body 
takes pity on me now I am confined so 
much. I am much obliged to your Grace 
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for forming schemes forme. If any castles 
come to my share, they must be airy ones, 
for I have no materials to build them on 
terra firma. I am not a good fehimerical 
architect, and besides, I would rather 
dwell this summer in a small room in a cer- 
tain noble mansion, near Geffard's Cross, 
than in the 'most spacious building I could 
have. I shall not be troublesome to you 
in town, for our stay here will be so long, 
that our family will hardly go down till 
the end of May. I have many things to 
say which can be conveyed to your know- 
ledge by no way but through your ear. 
The time will come that we shall meet at 
Philippi. Time, though swift, seems slow 
while its progress is towards our wishes: if 
I was at the old gentleman's elbow I should 
shake his hour glass to hasten the arrival 
of April. While I am impatient to see 
you, I cannot help wondering Dean Swift 
should think it an unreasonable thing for 
lovers to desire the gods to annihilate 
both space anid time to make two lovers 
happy. For my part I have wished in 
the more reasonable passion of friendship 
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the loss of three months, and at least as 
many counties, that We might be toge-» 
ther. If love, like faith, could removQ 
mountains, you would see me with you 
by to morrow morning ; except the hu« 
morous lieutenant, no one was ev^er so 
much in love with one of their own sex, 
as I am with your Grace, If I should 
ever be half as much enamoured of one of 
the other, what will become of me in this 
world, 

*' Where sighs and tears are bought and sold, 
'* And love is made but to be told ?" 



^ 



While Hymen holds by Mammon's char^ 
ter, my affections would assuredly be 
slighted, having nothing but myself in 
the scale, and some few vanities that 
make me light What is a woman with- 
out gold or fee simple ? a toy while she 
is young, and a trifle when she is old^ 
Jewels of the first water are good for no- 
thing till they are set; but as for us, who 
are no brilliants, we are no body's money 
till we h^ve a foil, and are encompassed 
with the precious metal. As for the 
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mtrinstc value of a woman few knm^ it, 
and nobody cares. Lord Foppington ap- 
praised all the female virtues, and bought 
them in under a lOOOl. sterling, and the 
whole sex have agreed no one better un- 
derstood the value of womankind. I 
admire the heroic exploits of the beaux 
at the playhouse ; but could these Nar- 
cissus's break the looking glass and de- 
stroy the images of themselves !- Beating 
the actors off the stage exceeded the va- 
lorous enterprize of Don Quixotte when 
he demolished the puppets. I hear one 
of the gbntlemen (fortune de la guerre J 
was caught in a trap, and descended, 
ghost-like, under the stage: I fancy he 
called out, Fight, fight 1 with as much 
solemnity as Hamlet's ghost cries. Swear ! 
I think this practical wit is a little dan- 
gerous. I hope a law will be made that no 
man shall be witty upon another until he 
fetches blood, or unfurnishes or fires a 
house for the jest's sake : for really it be- 
comes necessary to restrain the active 
genius of our youths ; and especially it . 
shall be ordered that no person be witty 
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if they cannot pay damages, and that 
unlawful jests, &c, &c. be forborne. — 
With compliments to my Lord Duke I 
take my leave. 

I am, Madam, 

Your Grace's, &c. 

E. RoBtKsoy. 



To the Same. 

Bath, Jan. 1740, 

Mada^ist, 

I ^CANNOT help troubling your Grace with 
a letter to-day, though 1 have not one 
word to say that I did not send you in 
my last ; but repetition is the Bath mode 
of conversation. I think one may live 
here at as small expense of wit, as in any 
place I ever v/as in in my life ; and by all 
rules of economy, the disbursement bear- 
ing proportion to the receivings, one ought 
to lay out very little. I own I think it 
by no means prudent to begin upon one's 
stock of wit where, were it once spent. 
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there is no hbpe of a recruit ; therefore, 
my dear Lady Dutchess, do not suppose, ^ 
because you receive none from me, that I 
have no wit, but avoid that uncharitable, 
though perhaps, not mistaken opinion, and 
believe that I could be extremely witty 
if I dared, and that I only reserve it till 
times mend. I have observed that one 
may be extremely humorous, diverting, 
a,nd witty, without the help of speech ! 
In a place where so many people are so 
entirely deaf, the only way to general 
admiration is by the sight, and therefore 
to be a visible wit is no despicable ac- 
complishment. If this new method of 
drollery takes in the world, I shall ex- 
pect to see in the advertisements, Mr, 
f master of the facetious art of gri- 
mace, will undertake to teach any person 
of common features all the archness of 
countenance necessary to wit, I have 
been scanning the physiognomy of several 
people here, and have divided the faces 
of all my acquaintances into some class 
of wit ; viz. short faces into puns and 
epigrams, long, stern countenances into 
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satires, ill-natured looks into lampoons, 
and pert faces into repartee ; but in what 

rank lo place Judge F I have not 

determined. He is one of the woeful 
members of our coffee-house. The Duke 
of Norfolk is come amongst us ; he be- 
haves with great affability; you know his 
Grace, so I need not characterize him. 
The Duke of Beaufort is come for a few 
days to visit Lord Noel. Mr. Morgan 
Vane has lately admitted himself of the 
dismal coffee-house. Charles Lytteltoa 
and Mr. Tom Wyndham are our speakers; 
they talk of every body; \vhat eloquence 
must we have where such are orators! 
Mrs.Greville appointed me to be with her 
the da^yr after Christmas day, and I there 
found all the beau monde, Lord and Lady 
Aylesford, Lord Noel Somerset, Lady 
Hereford, Mr. and Miss Berkeley, Mrs. 
Howard, Lady Ann Finch, and twenty 
more. Most of the company sat down to 
cards, and so I left them pretty early, 
not delighting in the contemplation of 
busy faces while I am idle. I was much 
asked to play at whisk, but thanks to my 
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Stars, which designed me rather to be 
merry than wise, I have not a capacity 
for the undertaking. Mrs. ^reville has 
the prettiest house in the prettiest place 
I ever saw. 

I think as my imagination and my fin- 
gers are frost bound, I must leave you 
to better entertainments than reading the 
Bath miscellany ; so putting a period to 
your trouble and my impertinence, I add 
no more than truth obliges me to tell 
you, that 

I am ever 
your Grace's most obedient, 
most obliged, 
and most faithful humble servant, 

'^ Eliz. Robinson. 



Madam, 



To the Same. 

Bathf Jan. 1740. 



As I am never so sensible of the pleasure 
one receives^ from letters, as when I have 
just had one from your Grace, I am then 



much pleased to think mine can return 
any part of the satisfaction yours give mc; 
I say a part, for I am sure it can be but 
very small in comparison. Pray what can 
induce your Grace to accuse me of think- 
ing you troubled with stupidity ? Those 
that have it are never sensible of it; for 
though half our invalids here are more af- 
fected with that than any other disorder, 
we are more apt to feel it in our neigh- 
bour's person than our own. There is a 
noble Earl here, who complains much <rf 
his foot, but wears his head with the most 
happy insensibility imaginable. I dare 
say he has not had one uneasy thought, 
or restless idea in it these ten j^ears. I 
believe it has a good deal of heraldry and 
an endless pedigree in it, all the rest is 
carte blanche. I fancy your ball M'^as very 
agreeable, I wish I could have extended 
a long leg to Whitehall, to have danced 
among you. Our balls are over here, 
and I am not concerned, for instead of 
the pleasant practice of dancing, I was 
ordered the painful one of self-denial; 
biit I intend to be so well by spring as to 
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defy the doctor and all his works, and I 
will foot it in spite of his wisdom. There 
is nothing so good for a female constitu- 
tion, as having one's own way, and they 
shall not say at Bath that they piped and 
I danced not. I am better than I have 
been; the waters have made alterations 
in my complaints, which, next to a perfect 
cure, is the best thing I can expect. I am 
much pleased with the description of the 
assembly ; what judicious persons made 
the collection? I should have been afraid 
the lean person would have verified Pha- 
raoh's dream, and devoured the fat one. 
As for the heir apparent, he did not know 
what to do with his arms and legs, nor 
how to behave before dutchesses. I could 
have sent you some grotesque figures 
from this place. We have all characters, 
the impertinent, the stupid, the absurd, 
the comical ; amongst the women we 
have some laughing hoydens, simpering 
dames, who are all good sort of women, 
and ugly ones, who are all good house- 
wives, and not at all coquet. There i« 
one family that affect sen^e ; their stock 
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indeed is so low, that if they laid oiit 
muclj they would be in dangei* of becom- 
ing bankrupt ; but according to their 
present economy, it will last them their 
lives. And every body commends them ; 
for who will not praise what they do not 
envy? To commend what they admire 
is above the capacity of the generality. 
For my own part, the praise of the few, 
whose approbation is the consequence 
and reward of merit, would better please 
me than general admiration, if I could 
attain it. However, I hope I have neither 
provoked the envy nor the malice of the 
people here. Mrs. Gre ville and her daugh- 
ter have left us. The post is going out, 
and I must conclude for this time, but 
not for long shall I take my leave. 

I am, Madam, 
your Grace's most obedient servant, 

Elizabeth Robinson. 

I had written the above letter to go 
by Monday's post, but it was too late, 
and being much engaged, I cannot fulfil 
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my intention of sending you another. I 
fancy the new farce must extremely suit 
the humours of the age. I do not love 
pantomime entertainments ; however, I 
am not so great an enemy to silence, as to 
dislike what is beautiful because it is not 
witty. I have been at a concert, where 
the cat's gut has made a worse noise than 
puss's concert in the gutter. It has di- 
verted me much to hear some pretenders 
to taste pity those that had no ear ; at 
the same time half the comp'any would 
have been glad to have lost their hearing. 
I remember a concert at Tunbridge*, 
where the fiddles squeaked, the bass viol 
grumbled, the trumpets roared, and the 
bassoon did what is not fit to be men- 
tioned ; and the musicians, after having 
stunned us in this manner for two hours, 
took it ill we desired to be entertained 
with some country dances. However, 
after much entreaty, we brought them 
from playing overtures to operas to " but- 
tered pease," and concluded the evening 
more to our satisfaction than we began 
vox, I. H 
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it. We have had morning concerts here 
lately; most of the performers were gen- 
tlemen. I desire my compliments to 
my Lord Duke, Lady Wallingford, and 
Mr, Achard. 



To Mrs. Donnellan^ 

January 1 , 

Dear Mrs. Donnellan, 

Though there is no hour in a day, nor no 
day in a year, in which one does not wish 
a friend all happiness, yet it being cus- 
. tomary at this particular time to mention 
it, I will begin with wishing you a happy 
new year ; which to a head and heart as 
comprehensive as yours, is a wish of great 
extent. The highest blessing a limited 
capacity can enjoy is ease and rest, and 
that may; be attained with little means, 

• This lady was a correspondent of Dr. Swift. See 
her letters in the 19th vol. of his works* 
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and secured with little thinking ; but an 
elegant understanding, and a delicate 
affection, is pained or delighted with 
every thing around it, and cannot be- 
hold accidents through the medium of 
indifference. You are touched with every 
misfortune that happens to your friends ; 
your friendship has appropriated to you 
the interests of many, therefore to make 
you happy, your friends must be so too. 
I wish they may likewise be constant, 
tender, and deserving, as you could de- 
sire. There is nothing so mortifying as 
the inconstancy of a friend, for every 
other fault may be excused, but that is 
aggravated by affection ; and the more one 
loves, the less one can forgive it. I think 
great tenderness is required to make one 
happy in a friend, for if they have not as 
much tenderness as you have sensibility, 
you are not sure of that gentle treatment, 
and delicate behaviour, which makes 
friendship delightful. I believe the rea- 
son why matrimony is so seldom agreea- 
ble, even amongst people of virtue and 
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goodness, is. a want of attention to each 
other's pleasure. How easy is it to make 
any trifle obliging, or otherwise, by the 
manner in which it is done. A look or 
tone of voice, will make the same words 
an insinuation of kindness or rebuke. I 
think love is as necessary to b^ the foun- 
dation of marriage, as delicacy of friend- 
ship ; since each gives the desire to please 
and a fear to offend, with the knowledge 
too by what small things each may be 
done, and keeps the mind attentive to 
, oblige. I do not know whether my notion 
may not appear a little extravagant; I 
am told I am apt to tliink romantically. 
Indeed I am often laying schemes fitter 
for the virtuous Utopia than the present 
state of Great Britain. If the world be 

^ v.. 

made for Caesar let him have it, but I will 
have my castle in the air, where my ima- 
gination shall entertain itself. You have 
one of ?he best apartments in it, and I 
sometimes make bold to snatch the 
Dutchess of Portlajid from her .great 
possessions on earth, to refresh herself in 
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my airy mansion; and I take Penny too 
from her business of doing good in the 
world, to her speculative employment of 
despising its vanities. If you will introduce 
shepherds into our pastoral, at your peril 
be it; indeed I think too, without men 
we should not have the vanity, nor they 
the ambition, to be as good as we can. 
You shall have the choosing of the pastor 
fidos; you have better judgment than I 
have ; and, thanks to my stars or pru- 
dence, (for I know not what it is owing 
to,) I have no partiality to make me de- 
sire the nomination ; I think too I would 
have Sir John Stanley, for we seeage does 
not spoil his understanding, and I think 
Cupid will not, so let him be one. I am 
to be with the Dutchess till March, and 
then I valiish to the shades of Kent. Our 
family will not be in town, which grieves 
me much, in which I feel my own part of 
vexation, and my sister's too. Supper bell 
has rung; so I must finish, but first desire 
my compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Perci- 
val. I hope we shall meet very often. 
.May every year begin with a fresh de- 
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monstration of our friendship, and may 
you enjoy many happy years ! 

1 am yours, 

dear friend, 

Eliz. Robinson. 

(jf$' The letters seldom bearing any date of the month, 
and still seldomer of the year, the arrangement is very 
uncertain ; the acquaintance with Mrs. Donnellan began 
at Bath. Miss Robinson was several times with the 
Dutchess of Portland in London, at Whitehall, and 
several times at Bulstrode. The London and Bulstrode 
letters are put together without any very determinate 
order. 



From Mrs. Donnellan. 

London, April, 1740* 

Madam, 

You tell me, dear Miss Robinson, you wish 
to hear often from me, and I assure you, 
your letter delighted me so, that nothing 
but laziness,. or rather want of spirits can 
hinder my writing to you, and as that is a 
malady you are not troubled with, I will 
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not allow it for an excuse to you, nor 
indeed any excuse willingly, that would 
hinder me of such a pleasure as your 
letters. 

Your account of Bath folks diverted 
me much ; there are many things that are 
not delightful to partake of, which well 
related give great pleasure, and the de- 
lights of Bath are of that kind. As to 
London amusemejats, I believe you would 
rather be a partaker ; but since you can- 
not yet, you will like to hear of them. 

Since my la^t, I passed a most agreeable 
day with your friend and mine ; the Duke 
and Dutchess of Portland proposed a jaunt 
into the city to see city-shows, and were 
so, obliging as to ask me, with Mrs. Pen- 
darvis, to be of the party; we were four 
men, four women ; our fourth woman was 
Lady Wallingford, whom I never saw be- 
fore ; but she seems good-humoured and 
civil ; our four men, the Duke, Lord Dup- 
lin, Mr. Achard, and Dr. Shaw,* all new 
to me. We set out at ten in two hackney 
coaches, and stopped' at every thing that 

• The Traveller. 
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had a name, between us and the Tower^ 
going and coming, and 'dined at a city 
tavern. I am not apt to fall in easily with 
strangers ; but there was Such an agree- 
able freedom in the whole company, and 
especially in the amiable Dutchess, that I 
never spent a more agreeable day ; for our 
desert, the Dutchess and I had a conver- 
sation concerning you, of more flavour 
than the finest fruit ; I wont tell you what 
wesaid, butthatWe agreed in our opinions. 
The Dutchess has promised to drink tea 
with me on Monday, so that if you have 
any witch orfairy in your service, getyour 
flying chariot and make one with as. 

I am extremely glad your time is fixed 
for coming to us, and that we shall have 
you a month : we will try how much wc 
can make of it. You will find the rage of 
whist a little abated I hope, if the weather 
mends and Vauxhall in its lustre. You are 
in the right to quarrel with the men for 
letting cards take their places in 'the 
ladies' hearts, for I dare say, they would 
rather hear the gentlemen say fine things 
than win a slam ; and it is want of gal- 
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lantry in the men, that runs the women 
into cards ; for 'something we must have 
to stir our passions, or life seems dull. 
Lady Helena PercivAl will continue to 
take tricks, the men are so dull her eyes 
do not touch them ; indeed no darts strike 
now, that are not tipped with gold, and I 
fancy Mr. V might have passed un- 
hurt, if Miss F — — had had no attractions 
but personal. 

Your account of the B 's is delight- 
ful ; I am almost sorry they have left the 
Bath, and that I shall hear no more of 
them, though I hope you have a fresh 
supply of characters. Things succeed so 
quick here, one has hardly time to distin- 
guish them, and one ridiculous character 
jostles out another ; niy present delight 
is the fine lady who admires and hates to 
excess ; she doats on the dear little boy 
that dances, she detests Handel's orato- 
rios : indeed she don't say she admires 
Mademoiselle Chateauneufs kicking the 
tambourine till she shews herself naked 
to the waist ; she owns 'tis indecent, but 
she goes constantly to see her. I do not 
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know whether you have heard of this 
kicking entertainment; I have not seen 
it, but I have heard it very livelily de- 
scribed ; she kicks twice for the king, and 
once for the audience, to the great edifi- 
cation of the spectators. 

1 suppose you have heard of the false 
dice at the last masquerade. I fancy it 
must have been a pleasant sight ; a dozen, 
dominos, at five o'clock in the morning, 
examining before Justice De Val ; I think, 
they should have been all devils; with 
horns and hoofs. 

I am rambling on to you, but I have a 
great distress on my mind. Lady Sunder- 
land's daughter, Miss Sutton, a great fa- 
vourite of mine, is fallen ill of the small 
pox ; Lady Sunderland and Sir Robert 
have never had it, and have quitted their 
house. As I have a great friendship and 
regard for Lady Sunderland, I spend as 
much time with her as 1 can, q.nd am just 
going to her. 

I saw the Dutchess of Portland yester- 
day morning at Zinke's, where she and 
Mrs. Pendarvis are sitting for their, pic- 
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tures. She desired me to tell you she would 
write to you next week ; she proposes 
great pleasure in having you this summer 
with her, but perhaps 'you may be other- 
wise disposed of. Adieu ; make my com- 
pliments to all your family, and believe 
me, dear Madam, 

your affectionate friend, 

and humble servant, 

Anne Donnellan. 



From the Same. 



Spa, July 11, 1740. 

Madam, 

I LONG so much to hear from you, dear 
Miss Robinson, and the amiable Dutchess, 
that I must write to you, though they 
•tell me water-drinkers should not write; 
but as they say, at the same time, that 
one should keep the mind easy and 
cheerful, and I am Sure I cannot do that 
if I do not hear from my friends, I choose 
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to follow the rule which will give me the 
most pleasure. 

I wrote to Mrs. Pendarvis from Brus- 
sels, which I suppose she has told you. I 
staid there four days, from thence we 
went to Namur to see a regular fortifica- 
tion, and to have the pleasure of coming 
down the Maes to Liege, which, though 
it cost us a day longer in our journey, 
very well recompensed us for that trouble. 
I never saw any thing more delightful to 
my taste, than the prospects on each side 
the river, which is a very fine one ; woods, 
rocks, villages, convents, every thing that 
can make a variety. We were two days 
on the river which brought us to Liege, 
and half a day from Liege hither. I im- 
mediately settled by myself, for I did not 
find my company would be likely to be 
agreeable to. me, arid it was lucky for me 
I did so; for the poor gentleman, with 
whom I came, died suddenly of a vomit- 
ing of blood the first week. It was a very 
shocking scene, but the less so, as the 
poor man was worn out with long sick- 
ness, aiid hi^ wife is a poor simple woman 
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that cannot be much affected with any- 
thing. I like Spa exceedingly ; 'tis a mere 
country village^with a very romantic coun- 
try about it. I like the way of living, which 
is new to me; we are all out by six in 
the morning in our chaises, and go three, 
miles to the Gerons^tere waters; we come 
home at nine^ and take a cup of choco- 
late, dine between twelve and one, go to 
the assembly at four, w^here there are all 
countries, and all languages, half a dozen 
card tables, and no crowd ; from the as- 
sembly we take a walk in the Capuchin's 
garden ; all are in before eight to supper, 
and to bed at ten. As to the company, I do 
not yet like a,ny of our own folks but Mrs. 
Price ; and here I beg leave to return the 
Dutchess of Portland a thousand thanks 
for her letter, which I hear from a lady, 
that Mrs. Price told it to, was ^s kind as 
was possible, and what I can no way return, 
but by grateful thoughts. Indeed, dear 
Miss Robinson, such a friend is beyond 
all the advantages of fortune, for they 
are not to be bought with treasure ; and 
I do not remember Solomon (in whose 
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writings I know you are well versed) 
mentions that most delightful quality in a 
friend, of doing every thing that is kind, 
without being solicited, almost unasked. 
I could enlarge much on this subject, but 
the place you are in forbids me, so we 
will turn down the leaf till we have a t^te- 
^-tfete. I beg you will tell the Dutchess, 
that Mrs, Price is better than when she 
came here; but I can't say in so^ood a 
state of health, as one would wish so 
agreeable a woman. I have dined with 
her, and should like ^o be much with her, 
but there are two fine ladies in her com- 
pany. Miss Pitt and Miss Greville, who do 
not seem to desire mine, and when that is 
the case, I am as backward as they can 
be, and retire as fast. You can't imagine 
how much a fine lady improves here, and 
how much finer she is than in England ; 
we have a prince aiid princess here, that 
take up the attention of our English 
ladies, and all pay their court to them; 
but Miss Pitt seems to be the happy fa- 
vourite. For my part, I pay my court to 
the fountains; I came to visit them; if 
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they grant my petition, and give rne 
health to enjoy my friends next winter 
in London, I can resign the fav^our of the 
great world. Lady Pembroke did me the 
honour of a visit yesterday; our first theme 
was the Dutchess of Portland, the next 
Doctor Sandys. As she touched a string 
that pleased me, I liked her, though I 
think she has a good deal of the fine lady. 
I assure you, I like Spa so well, that I 
have often thought, with pleasure, of 
miaking a party with you, for I am sure 
the waters would be proper for you ; the 
journey has no difficulty in it, and much 
pleasure, and I do not think it dear; my 
expenses from London, and we were a 
fortnight, came to about twelve pounds, 
and we travelled as all do that have not 
equipages ; and the living here is cheaper 
than either at Tunbridge or Bath ; the only 
want I have is an agreeable companion, 
for I spend many hours alotie, which never 
was my taste, and is particularly bad with 
waters, as one cannot read much. This 
want you see I am providing for against 
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my next journey, as I am tempting you 
to set your mind for/ it. 

I heard from Mrs. Pendarvis that your 
day was fixed for Bulstrode ; I long to 
hear from you from thence, for I am sure 
you must be in high spirits, as you are in 
" the situation you like. I send this by a 
gentleman to London ; it will be a little 
more tedious, but it will be surer. I beg 
you will answer it soon ; direct for me, 
" A Mademoiselle Donnellan, k Spa, par 
Liege." Tell me a great deal about the 
amiable Dutchess, the Duke, and the sweet 
children, &c. &c. Tell me all that your 
lively imagination furnishes you with ; that 
is desiring as much as I can. You must get 
your letter put into the post at London, 
for there is something to be given with 
it. I can't consent you should- shew this 
wretched letter to the Dutchess; but I 
beg you will assure her of my best re- 
spects, and if she will give me leave, I 
will add love. My compliments to the 
Duke and Mr. Achard, and my best wishes 
to the sweet babes. This is a long letter 
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from a water-drinker; what must T ex- 
pect from you ? Mrs. Pendarvis tells mc 
you love me : she knows how to givp me 
delight, and has always told me the truth; 
I will not begin now to disbelieve her, but 
assure you, dear Miss Robinson, that you 
meet with a most grateful return, for I 
am most sincerely and affectionately 

Yours, &c. 

H« DONNELLAN. 

• • • ^ . 

. If I could convey my compliments to 
sweet Miss Dash wood I would. I hear 
Lady Wallingford is to be this summer at 
Bullstrode ; this is Spa news. 



To Mrs. Donnellan. 



BidUtrode, Aug. 2 1 , 0. 3. 1 740. 

» 

Dbar Mas. Donnellan, 

There wanted no addition to your letter 
to make me entirely happy, but an ac- 
count of your own health; if I were to tell 
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jreu the part I take in it, you would pef«f 
haps think I said a great deal mere than 
the period of our friendship will allow; 
so to avoid the imputation of flattery, 
and too prompt proifessions of esteem, I 
will suppress a thousand tender things I 
think about you ; but surely where dne 
has found in a few months, in one^ as 
many valuable and; agTeeable qualities as 
one might many years have sought for in 
others, it may be permitted to have soon, 
for what is amiable and valuable, such a 
share of love and esteem aa may be de* 
lervedly accounted friendship. If by the 
pleasure of travelling to Spa ip your let* 
ter, 1 can guess what it would be to go 
there in your company, nothing I think 
could make me more happy. I like the 
manner of living, it is quite new, and the 
place so romantic ! I cannot say I am fond 
of such early rising, or that I delight in 
cards, but custom would, in a week's time, 
make the first, easy, and I suppose for the 
other it is not worse than Bath. I have 
heard my brother say there are charming 
cascades and woods; there we might con- 
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▼cise with the naiacb and dryads free from 
luiiaei icnpertinence, and folly,: and leave 

The dull farce, the empty shoWy ^ 

Of powder^ pocket g^ass, and beau, 

fdr silence and meditation. I wish the 
waters agreed with my brother, and I could 
easily prevail upon him to go and gallant 
us. I must 7tell you I have the happiness* 
of hearing he is much better in health 
than he has been of late years. As I have 
heard you say you know the happiness of 
having a good brother, I am sure you- will 
easily guess the pleasure this gives me*' 
Your praisfs of my friend, and friendship, 
pleased me extremely ; I admire toy 
friend above all people, and friendship 
above all things; it has all the tenderness 
of love without its weaknesses, and its 
ecstacies without its jealousies; it is 
founded in reason and strengthened by 
time: a friend is the better for wearing, 
and I think the greatest happiness this 
Wwld can bestow is to have a friend and 
be a friend. I hclteve no one knows 
better all the charms of friendship than 
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you, else I should nat venture to saj 
so much in praise of it, having oftes 
heard it laughed at as 'a thing rather ia 
name than in nature. I own I have gene- 
rally shunned the company where I knew 
the social ties were made a jest of; but 
many make self-interest the only cement; 
of society. I am sorry to think so meanly 
of my species ; I believe suqh things arc 
chiefly said by those who have not ^ the 
tender feelings of humanity, and there- 
fore would as soon take a blind man's 
"woxd that there is no such thing as the 
light that he does not see, as the opinion 
of these savages of society when they 
say there is no virtue which they do not 
feel. I hope you received a letter from 
the Dutchess, with a prodigious long 
epistle from me, some time ago. Our 
friend Penny is under great anxiety 
for the change her sister is going tp 
make; I do not wonder at her fears; I 
believe both experience and observation, 
have taught her the state she is going 
into is in general less happy than tha^ 
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rfie has left; however Pip has a good 
prospect, for they say the gentleman has 
good sense, good nature, and great so- 
briety; these are very good things; and 
indeed what a stock of virtues and qua- 
lifications ought to be laid in to last out 
the journey of life f Where so much lies 
through the rugged ways of adversity, all 
will hardly serve to lengthen love and 
patience to the end. 

The last sparks of life and vanity are 
at length extinguished in Lady K—- — ; 
I believe she has left all her riches to 
Lady N— — , but to whom she has be- 
queathed her complexion I don't know j 
she bad likewise some pretty features 
etiough to dispose of, as eye-brows, lips, 
^nd teeth. I suppose she has desired to 
be buried in the last wish of an antiquated 
beauty,, cherry colour; the fatal iisters 
spun the line of her life so equal with the 
thread of her vanity, that they w'^ere shorn 
in the same instant. Had she confined 
ber vivacity to mere foUieSj her life had 
been a very good jest. It is very happy 
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for her daughter that she will fall Under 
other management* 

I am^ dear Madam^ 
&c. &c. 

Eliz. Robinsoh* 



To Miss S. Robinson. 

WhUeiall, 1740. 

Mt pear Sister, 

I HAD your kind and affectionate letter ^ 
and I can assure you I have had no plea- 
sure equal to what it gave me since we 
parted. I believe wc should be too much 
grieved at the swift passing of hours, if 
we did not look upon the near stages of 
time, as the road to some happiness. How 
should we regret every span of life that 
did not seem to stretch towards the at- 
tainment of some desire ; as, in a story 
that delights, we hasten eagerly to the 
circumstances, without considering that 
the tale is the nearer told; and very brief 
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i$vihat (rf life; yet not to\Jbc repeated 
because that it is good^ or that rt is short, 
or that it is pleasant. May y out lit tie 
story be filled with every particular joy, 
every instance of happiness, every gift of 
good fortune; and let it be the chief 
circumstance of mine that I grieved or 
rejoiced, and loved, and livedo and died, 
as you did. We had company at dinner 
on Monday, and in the afternoon I weist 
to I^rd Oxford'* ball, at Mary-le-bone. 
It was very agreeable; I w^ll give yon 
the list of company as they danced. — Thfe 
Dutchess and Lord Foley, the Duke and 
Mrs. Pendarvis, * Lord Dupplin and 
Dash,t Lord George and Fidget, :{; Lord 
Howar4 and Miss Caei^ar, Mr. Granville 
and Miss Tatton, Mr. Hay and another 
Mi9S Caesar. The partners were chosen 
by their fans, but with a little supercherie 

* 

* The widow of Alex. Pendarvis, Esq. of Roscro^^, 
In Cornwall, afterwards married to Dr. Dela^y, thf 
friend of Swift. See her letters in Swift's Correspond*' 
ence. 

t Miss Catherine DashWood, the Delia of Hammond 
^poet* t Herself. 
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'in the case. I believe one of our daneertr 

failed, so our worthy cousin. Sir T , 

was invited and came; but when he had 
drawn Miss ——s fan, he- would not 
dance with her; but Mr. Hay, who, as 
the more canonical diversion, had chosen 
cards, danced with the poor forsaken 
lady. The knight bore the roast with 
great fortitude, and to make amends, 
promises his neglected fair a ball at his 

house. It did not end till two in the 

J' 

morning. The Earl and Countess be- 
haved very graciously ; my. Lord desired 
bis compliments to my father. Pray give 
him my duty, and tell him I propose do* 
ing myself the honour of writing to him 
very soon. I sat for my picture this 
morning to Zinck ; I believe it will be 
like. I am in Ann Boleyn's dress. I had 
the pleasure of hearing to-day that our 
dear Robert had succeeded in obtaining 
a ship. I am sorry he will go out with 
the first fleet, for your sake and mine, 
two respects .very dear to me. I tremble 
too, for fear he should have any engage- 
ment with the Spaniards. Mrs. DewQ9 
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desires torecomoiend herself to yovi, beitig 
of the party of loving sisters. 

I hope the ill news of Vernon is not 
true. My duty to my mamma. 

My dearest sister, I am your's most 

affectionately, 

E. Robinson, 



To the Same. 

Whttehdh^ 



Dea It Sister, 

r do not know what to say for my idle- 
ness last post, biit indeed I was so op- 
pressed by a cold, I could not disengage 
my mind from its attention to a disor- 
dered body, long enough to write a line ; 
but I am now something better, by stay- 
ing at home and nursing myself, which I 
am not over apt to do ; for I never shew 
so proper a sense of my own insignifi- 
cance, as in the small attention I have to 
myself upon these occasions. I am ordered 
to the cold bath, and if you could see 
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me pTunge you would think I had not the 
sense of feeling ; but those who can slay 
mighty men of valour, should be courage- 
ous, and so I plunge magnanimously i 
The Dutchess went with me the first 
time, and was frightened out of her wits ; 
but I behaved much to my honour. The 
Duke and Dutchess are very good in 
lending me the coach every morning to 
Mary.le-bone, which is two. miles from 
hence, but the Bath was better than any 
at Charing-cross, or in this part of the 
world, aud they insisted upon my going 
there. Lady North has been so oblig- 
ing as to invite me, with the Dutchess, ou*^ 
the Prince's birth-day, to see all the 
company that make their appearance at 
Norfolk House on thftt occasion, for they 
all visit Lady North before they go to 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Freind is safely 
delivered of a daughter. My brother 
Tom says you have surprizingly imitated 

my neighbour B * in his style. If 

his confessions are so proud, what would 
be his vauntings ! I think an ostentatiousi 

* A lover rejected by her. 
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profession of humility the most ridiculous 
thing I know. It is an hypocritical ap- 
pearance of a chimerical virtue, the coun- 
terfeiting a falsity ; but vanity now sues, 
and now commands the praise it desires ; 
every way seems easy but the deserving 
it I have not seen Mrs. H— - lately, 
not can I propose to myself to imitatis 
her. Ag6 wants a better support than a 
crutch, and youth a pleasanter coitipanion 
than economy ; 

Why should we delay, pleasure shorter than the day ?^ 
Love has swifter wings than time, and time flies fast away 

with youth and beauty. The tlioughts 
-of past pleasures and truth, the best of 
j®ur blessings below, may attach one 
friend to our age ; and present happi- 
ness, and future comfort, are better con- 
siderations than the solitary state of vir- 
ginity can promise. I believe I shall do 
Ely errand before many people think ; 
but prudence shall be my guide. 
I am, my dear sistei^ 

your*s affectionately, 

E. ROBIVSON, 
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To the Same. 

* 'Whitehall^ 

Dear Sister, 

I MUST take you from the agreeable oora«- 
pany of your grey-bearded heroes Ipng 
enough to tell you I atn much obliged to 
you for your last letter, and desire ano- 
ther as soon as possible. . A living beaii 
is better than a dead hero. I have left 
dne of the prettiest of the species on purr 
pose to write to you; he is a patrician 
too, and a smugger gentleman than Livy, 
or any of his heroes. Surely even your 
heroic spirit will prefer a beau's hand in 
Brussel's lace^ to a stubborn Scasvola 
without an arm. Think of the smell of a 
musty dictator, taken sweating from the 
plough, in competition with esseirce of 
lavender, for such is the, smell of ^a beau^ 
** Mr. Tattle's wig is sweet, and his band- 
kerchief is sjweet^ and he is all over 
sweet." 

I dined yesterday at Mr. C 's. It 
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was a family party, and it was very enter- 
taining to see how they contradicted each 
other in every word and action, so that 
not even the wing of a fowl could be cut 
off nemine contradicente. If one thought 
he could perform well, the other ima- 
gined he could teach better; and con- 
ftpsts were ready to arise about the prece* 
dency of the liver and gizzard. B- — 
complained of the vapours, and wished to 
be in the country to cure his cough, 
which the old man observed came uponi 
him by keeping late hours. The young 
one in return scoffed at the laborious 
sons of day-light. This reminded me of 
the reading of my youth, when the but- 
terfly in the fable despising the catet- 
pillar, the worm tells him that all his 
gaudy colours are the produce of the dirt 
be scorns. B— — seems to hate money, 
as a young prince hates the prime mi- 
nister, because it is his father';^ favourite. 
I have often wondered why nature made 
a drone^ but I suppose it is in the com- 
mon course of things, the son of an 
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i^ermati bee "whose providence haspre^ 
duded his son's industry. 

On Tuesday I was at Lady North's 
to see all the fine clothes that were made 
for the, birth-day. -r- Lady Scarborough 
was richly dressed> the Dutchess of Bed- 
ford, very fine, Mrs. Spencer liad a white 
vdvet, but the Dutchess of Queensbury 
was such as should be seen at ** courts^ 
afld feasts, and high solemnities, where 
inost may wonder at the workmanship ;" 
her clothes were embrpidered upon white 
sattin, with vine leaves and convolvolu§'s, 
and rose-buds, shaded after nature ; but 
she, in herself, was so far beyound the 
master-piece of art, that one could hardly 
look at her clothes : allowing for her age 
I never saw so beautiful a creature. Mis» 
Pitt had a fine trimming, and looked 
ycry pretty. The men were not fine ; Mr. 
Lytteltpn, accorfling to Polonium's in- 
struction, ^* rich, not gaudy j costly, but 
not exprest in fancy.'- I do nat kno\r 
what will become of your fine s];iape, foe 
there is a fashionable makewhiob is very 
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as they did ia Rome after the rape of the 
Sabiaes. 

I am, my dearest, 

most affectioaately your^ 

E. ROBINSOK* 

I 



To the Same. 

Whitehatl, 

My DEAR Sister, 

You will think aie the mbst idly busy of 
any perspa in the world ; I have go^ ^ 
little interval between vaaity and cere- 
mony to write to you, but must sqoa leave 
you tp dress and visit, the grand occupa- 
tions of a woroaa's life. I was at Mrs*. 
-^- — 's; we were both so courteous, com- 
plaisaat, and something so like loviag, it 
would have surprised you. What farces^ 
what puppet-$how$ do we act 1 somelittlt* 
iDta^ehij^e behind the sceae moves us ^ad 
mfike* the ssime puppet act Scrub, pi? 
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Strut Alexander the Great. Madam, 
contrary to her usual manner, acted the 
part of the obliging ; I, as much against 
my former sentiments, personated the 
obliged. Alas ! I fear the first mover in 
the one case was not generosity, nor in 
the other gratitude. She went over head 
and ears in promises, and I went as deep 
in thanks. The evening was concluded, 
and the farce ended with a scene more 
sincere and affectionate between Morris, 
Robert, and myself. I have taken leave 
of Robert ; alas ! what a painful word is 
farewell ! Lord Dunsinane came from 
Cambridge this morning; he says my 
brother Matt is better in health than he 
has been a great while. I am reading 
Doctor Swift's and Mr. Pope's Letters ; I 
like them much, and find great marks of 
friendship, goodness, and affection, be- 
tween these people whom the world think 
too wise to be honest, and too witty to be 
affectionate- But vice is the child of folly 
rather than of wisdom ; and for insensi- 
bility of heart, like that of the head, it 
belongeth unto fools* Lord Bolingbroke's 
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letters shine much in the collection. We 
are reading Dr. Middleton's new edition 
pjf his Letter from Rome, with the addi- 
tions ; but have not yet reached the 
postscript to Warburton. The answer to 
the Roman Catholic is full> and I doubt 
not but the Protestant Divine will be as 
happily silenced. Truth will maintain its 
ground against all opposition. The dedi- 
cation to Dr. G ' is modest enough ; 

the Doctor commends his hospitality, and 
table, but does not tell us his friend was 
careful not to over-eat himself, which is 
^n omission. ^ 

I am> my dear sister, 

imost affectionately your's, 

E. RoBiNsoy. 
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To t fie Same, 



Whitehall, 



My 1^EAIIE$T SisTEtl, 



After a thousand disputes with my own 
heart, I have never heen able to deter- 
mine whether I would have my absence 
less disagreeable to you than it is. I am 
uneasy to think you wanted me, arid 
should be miserable if I imagined you did 
not. To be forgotten by our friends is a 
thousand times worse than to be separated 
from them ; and reiAember, my dear sis- 
ter, no absence can make you lose any 
thing of my tenderest love and remeni- 
brance. I am happy to find my brother 
Matt, is likely to recover his accident^ 
and that it will oe no bad consequence 
to him. The Dutchess, upon this, as well 
as on every other occasion, shewed much 
goodness to me. I have been much in a 
hurry lately; on Wednesday I went into 
the cold bath, which agreed very well 
with me, and from thence the Duke and 
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'Dutchess, Mr. Achard, Lord George B^n- 
tinck.Lady Throckmorton, and SirRobert, 
and Mrs. Colling wood, went to Mary^eH 
bone gardens to breakfast ; after thdt 
they all went with me to Zinck's to sit 
for niy picture, and wc spent the evening 
at Vauxhall. On Thursday we went in 
two coaches and six, to Kew, Richmond, 
and Petersham, Lord Harrington's, where 
I could turn Pastorella with great pleasure. 
tSuch prospects from the most charming 
-place I ever saw ! I was ready to cry out, 
'* O care selve beate !" Poor Lord Wall- 
ingford is dead ; Jiis family is in much 
affliction, and the* Dutchess cannot see 
Lady Wallingford, which adds much to 
her concern. He died suddenly of the 
cramp in his throat. I am much obliged 

to Mr. D for his commendations, and 

iV)r fear all the civil things that are said 
of me in Kent should not reach me, I will 
give you my letter of attorney to receive 
all you can for roe, and send them here. 
I desire you would spcw-e your speeches of 
humility, for I think the only thing I ex- 
ceed yOu in, is inold iage; and theaddi- 
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tion of years is the diminution of clrar^ir; 
a little vanity gives a spirit to the eyes, 
liumility makes one hold down one's head; 
that is the reason I poke so much. I am 
now dressing in great haste to dine with 
Mrs. Perceval. The Duke and Dutchess 
dine with the Dutchess of Kent, who waa 
$0 obliging as to ask me, but I was eiv- 
gaged before^ and I could not run tbe 
^bazard of disobliging Mrs. Perceval. My 
brother Tom arrived yesterday morning 
safe and well, and I think he is grown fat» 
I mHSt put an end to my letter. 

Adieu, my dear sister. 



■•■. 



To the Same. 

> 

, Whitehall, 

Dear Sisteb, ' 

I PROPOSE to entertain you with som€ 
poetry, therefore you will excuse a lack 
of prose for this post. I am pretty well 
in health; but at this present instant not 
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In high spirits'; a key below impertitience 
and talkativeness. However the Muses, 
fair ladies, and Mr. Lyttelton, a fine 
gentleman, will entertain you more agree- 
ably. The verses were written at Lord 
Westmorland's ; I think they are pretty. 
Either I am very partial to the writer, or 
Mr, Lyttelton has something of an ele* 
gance in all his compositions, let the 
subject be ever so trifling. J believe 
whkt he says in praise of solitude and the 
^country is to please Apollo, who, of all 
employments, preferred that of a jshep^^ 
herd. To Juno he puts up petitions of 
more pride and ambition ; and from Mi-^' 
jierva he has not unsuccessfully asked 
wisdoqi and the arts of policy. Happy is 
the genius that can drink inspiration at 
every stream, and gather similes with 
levery nosegay { 

Does the world want odd people, or do 
we want strange cousins, that the St — nes 
must encrease and multiply ? No folly 
ever becomes extinct, fools do so estab- 
lish posterity. Mr. S- has a living of 

;£'100. a year, with a prospect of better 
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preferment. He was a great rake, but; 
having been japanned and married, his 

character is new varnished. I do not 

«^- - ■ • 

comprehend what my cousin means by 
tjbeir little desires: if she had said their 
littk stomachs, it had been some help to 
their economy. But when people have 
not sufficient for the necessaries of life^ 
what avails it that they can do without 
its pomp^ and superfluities? Mr. B — ^ — 
came up in the park to me to-day, and 
asked me if I would give A— — leave to 
beg my pardon^ for that he had ordered 
him to do it. I desired he would tell hinr 
that he was as safe in my contempt as he 
could be in my forgiveness, and that I 
had rather not be troubled with him. I 
thought the valourous captain would put 

him upon his penitentials,^and if A: -n'& 

sword was no sharper than his satire,^ and 
his courage no greater than his wit, the 
challenge would not be dangerous. But 
he is well aware of 

*^ the perils that environ, 
** The man that meddles with cold iron." 
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X really think this fright will give hitn 
such a terror of steel, that he will hardly 
endure the blade of a knife this twelve- 
month. I hope in his repentai^ce he will 
not turn his hand to commendation, for 
though I am not vexed at the spattering 
of his abuse, I could never endure the 
daub of his panegyric. 

The Dutchess has presented me with a 
very fine lace head and rufldes. My duty 
to papa and mamma. In great haste your's 



To the Reo. IV. Freind* ' 

Sib, 

I HAD the pleasure of your letter on 
Saturday, at my return from llaiielagh 
Gardens ; I was glad to see the evening 

* Afterwards Dean of Canterbury, son of Dr. Robert 
Freind, head master of Westminster School, and nephew 
of Dr. John Freind, M. D. who was committed to the 
Tower on account of Atterbury's conspiracy. He mar- 
ried Miss Grace Robinson, sistet of Sir Thomas Robin- 
ton, and of the Primate of Ireland. 
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6f a day spent in diversion improve into 
friendship. The various pleasures the ge- 
tieral world can give us, are nothing in 
comparison of the collected comforts of 
friendship. The first play round tlie head, 
but come not to the heart; the last are 
intensely felt; however, both these kinds 
of pleasures are necessary to our sati^r 
faction. If we ^yould be more merry than 
wise, we may be imprudent, but to en-? 
crease the critical knowledge that en- 
creases sorrow is not the desire or boast,^ 
but the misfortune and complaint, of the 
truly wise. It is really a misfortune tQ 
be above the bagatelle ; a scorn of trifles 
inay make us despise grey heads, mitred 
heads, nay, perhaps, crowned heads; it 
rnay teach us to take a little rpan froo^ 
bis great est^-te, a lord mayor from nis 
great coach, a judge out of his long wig, 
a chieiF justice frqm his chair; it may evea 
penetrate a crowd of courtiers till we 
reach the very heart of the prime mi- 
nister. It is best to admire and not to 
understand the world. Like a riddle, by 
ijs mystery rather than by its meaning, 
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5t affords a great deal of amusement till 
' uitderstood, and then but a very poor and 
scanty satisfaction. To the farmer every 
ear of wheat is bread; the thresher by. 
dint of labour, finds out it is half chaff; 
the miller, a man of still nicer enquiry, 
discovers that not a quarter of it will bear 
the sifting; the baker knows it is liable 
to a thousand accidents, before it can be 
m^e into bread. Thus it is in the great 
harvest of life ; reckon that lofty stem 
on which greatness grows, and all that 
envelope it, as a part of the golden grain, 
and it makes a good figure ; and thus 
sees the common eye. The nicer en- 
.quirer discerns how much of the fair 
appearance wants intrinsic value, and that 
when it is sifted there remains but little 
of real worth, and even that little is with 
difiiculty mouldejl to good use. Do not 
]et you and I encourage this sharpness of 
sight; let the vision come to us through 
the grossest > medium, and every little 
object borrow bulk and colour : let all be 
magnified, multiplied, varied, and beau- 
tified by opinion, and the mistaken eye 
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0f prejudge : tbas will tiie world appear 
a g^y scene; ^s indulgeat. speictator^ 
Wie will call every trick a sicheme, and 
every little wish ambition. I am niocti- 
ficd at your not coming totown ; I hoped 
I should have, seen you and Mfs. Freind 
this spring, but as that cannot be, let me 
hear often from you, I long to hear my 
little eousin is well. The DtaxL of Exeter 
is no more, he died yesterday. Mr. Hay 
told me, upon hearing me say I should 
write to you to-day, that he would have 
nie tell you, from him, that Mr. Hume 
is to be prebend of Westminster; Dr* 
Hollnes to be Dean of Exeter, in the 
room of Dr. Clark ; the Speaker's chap* 
lain is made prebend of Windsor in the 
room of Dr. Lewis : it is said Dr. Huttoa 
or Dr. Willes is to have Westminster^ 
whoever is made Bishop. Mr. Hay says 
if you would know any thing more he 
will write to you ; he seems to have a 
great regard for you. I hear it would be 
much easier for you to get something 
new than any thing which your father 
has had^ as it is a precedent that may 



open a door to solicitations from persfpnft 
who have not the reason to expect tha| 
consideration which your good, and yo^fj 
father's great and excellent characptep 
require ; consider this and don't be slack J^ 
I know you do not think half enough oif 
your interest. The bell rings, else I could 
l^a so impertinent as to advise. Forgive 
tlie zeal of a sincere friend and well 
wisher; 

My kindest thoughts attend on my 
cousin. 



To tht Dutchess of Portland. 

Wednesday Nighty JprU 8, 1741* 

Madam, 

L CAXNOT lose the opportunity which just 
offers to me to send a letter to the post, 
though I troubled your Grace but yester- 
day. My sister continues as well as it is 
possible to be, and has found out hor 
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disorder, with which she is perfectly con- 
tent, and sends me very merry messages 
upon it: they are of the seven day sort, so 
will turn on Sunday ; and on Monday, 
wht5n it is over, I shall possess my soul in 
quietness, I am afraid this hurry of 
spirits, and fatigue, will not prove of ser-» 
vice to my mamma ; and if the dire hy^ 
does haunt a solitary chimney corner, 
sure it will visit my papa, now it is sure 
to find him at hpme and alone. For my 
part, I am in the case of poor David, my 
friends and kinsfolk stand afar off; and 
when I am to return home I don't know. 
That the distemper may not continue, my 
papa has sent away (for the time) half a 
dozen servants who have not had it, and 
says he hopes to have me back again very 
soon ; but indeed I hope to prevail upon 
him to try how the air of Mount Morris 
agrees with his servants, before I return. 
Hive here very easy, and have as much 
time to myself as I please; and I have 
got books, and all the necessaries and 
comforts, though not the pOmps and plea^? 
sures, of life. The family are civil and 
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sensible people. As for the master 4^ the 
bouse, he is ind^d to a tittle Spenser's 
meagre personage called Care ; his chief 
nccomplishment^ as to behaviour^ is si** 
lence. I never see him but at dinner afid 
supper, and then he eats his pudding^and 
holds his tongue. I believe his learning 
amounts to knowing that four pennies 
make a groat, and the sooner that groat 
becomes sixpence, he thinks, the better* 
To give your Grace a notion of my way 
of life, I must inform you of the sort of 
persons who compose the drama, and their 
rank of life. They are above farmeiis 
considerably, have been possessed in the 
family, for aught I know, since the Con- 
queror, of about four hundred pound a 
year ; they have a good old house neatly 
furnished ; but there is nothing of mo- 
dem structure to be seen in it. lam now 
sitting in an old crimson velvet elbow 
chafr I should imagine to be elder brother 
U> that which is shewn in Westminster 
abbey as Edward the Confessor's. There 
are long tables in the room that have 
inore feet than the caterpillar you immured 



it fiuirstrodec. Why so many kgs arc 
n-eeflfol to i^tand still, I caiinot imagine, 
•wT>etil can fidget upon two. My toilette, 
*I fancy, was worked by one of Qiieen 
^Maud's maids of honour. There i% a 
goodly chest of drawers in the figure of 
a cathedral, and a looking glass, which 
Rosamond or Jane Shoremay have dress- 
ed therr heads in. All things are very 
neat and clean, though not quite young 
or handsome. Amongst the old furniture, 
not to forget the clock, who has indeed 
been a time-server ; it has struck the 
blessed minutes of the Reformation, Res- 
toration, Abdication, Revolution, and Ac- 
cession, and by its relation to time seems 
too to have some to eternity. It is like its 
old master, only good to point the hour 
to industry, to wake the slothful soul to 
labour, to mark the time by voice, though 
tiot by action; it is the minister of old 
care ; it calls his servant to yoke the 
oxen, get teady the plough, wakes fhe 
dairy maid to milk and churn: the 
daughters hear in it the paternal voice 
"chiding the waste of hours, and rise dbe- 
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dient to its earlycall ; iqven me it:g:oyernf^ 
sends me to bed ait ten, and makes me 
rise, oh bai^barous ! at eight I go to bed, 
awake, and arise asleep ; but I have ever 
held conformity one of the best arts of 
life, and though I might choose my owa 
hofurs, i think it proper to follow theirs. 
If age be honourable, why should I neg- 
lect the fane of antique structure, wliich 
shook with the wind that blew the Danes 
to Britain ; turned with the blast that 
sent our hero Richard to the holy wars, 
atid then stood fair for France with Ed- 
ward, moved with the glorious gale that 
brought a conquered King from France 
with our young victor the Black Prince ; 
it pointed out the hour for gallant iHeniy 
to attempt a kingdom greater than his 
own ; it obeyed the wind that brought 
over the diastiser of wicked Richard; 
then turned full to the happy wind that 
scattered the Armada, and moved as rea- 
dily to the fair gale that wajfted over out 
glorious William : but of late days it has 
seldom stirred; tired of bringing terror 
to nothing but a timorous valetudinarian, 
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or informing the spleeii when the wind is 
ia the east; and loath to have the idle- 
ness of same admiral imputed to its 
advice, it moves no more, but seems in- 
deed to be founded upon steady and fixed 
principles, and I believe will turn no more 
except it be for Vernon. What will youf 
Grace say to this inventory ? I am asham- 
ed, but I observe people are apt to con- 
verse like the company they keep ; and 
really I see hardly any thing but this poor 
fane planted on an aged oak just over 
against my. window, and I hear nothing 
but the clock telling me how I kill time, 
while I unhappily reflect the sad revenge 
it will take upon me; therefore, what 
can I repeat but what I learn ? I am spinn- 
ing out a happy hour ; such I account it 
when I write to you, and really I have 
not the art of abbreviation. However, ta 
follow the order of Providence in my 
6tory, I will begin with the mother of 
the family, a venerable matron of grave 
deportment, who was well educated, and 
moves in the form of antique ceremonies, 
but is really a sensible woman : the daugh- 
[ 
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tcrs "are tery gbod house^'ifes, and I ^ 
like some other qualities in them, which I 
understand better than their oeconomy.- 
Iionly wish they could sleep in their beds 
in the morning, and wake in a chair in 
the evening :. the youngest is very con-^ 
versable, and the leldfest, for mature deli-^f 
beration, I really believe incomparable;' 
but as I rather want conversation than 
advice, she is not so agreeable to me as 
her sister ; but considering how well the 
youngest and I love talking, it is very 
happy the other does not, or we might 
want an audience which she gives us at 
any time. I have brought the gold bag, 
and basket,* my toothpick case, and the 
egg, and we converse every day, and 
indeed they are very good company. 
Readipg over to-day the first letter I had 
from your Grace, I see you are under 
apprehensions of being in my debt: I 
wish I could recollect one circumstance 
of my life by which you might be so ; 
but. really I am sure you are mistaken. 
My dear Lady Dutchess, for how much 

• Presents from the Dutchess, 
VOL. J. L 
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happiniess am I indebted to you t for bow 
many favours t Bat in answer to them I 
must say, with the poor but passionate 
^ lover, who pays /their worth must pay ia 
love, and in that fortn, my most inesti^ 
mable friend, I pay t^e great^t tribute* 
It is impossible to be mo-re than I am 
your Grace's faithful, grateful, and affec- 
tionate servant, 

£. Robinson* 



■*^ 



To Mrs. Donnellan. 

Wednesday, April 10, 1741. 

Dear Donnellan, how can one live if 
you won't write to one? How dare one 
die if you won't write of one ? Not a letter 
to bless one's life, nor an epitaph to 
grace one's death! The case is hard. 
What did you think was become of me ? 
Nothing worthy your enquiry, that is ^ 
plain case. You might have imagined a 
trifling matter could not have made mc 
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forget or neglect you. Indeed, my dear 
friend, all tny happiness has be'en in ha- 
zard, even the life of my dear sister, who 
was attacked with the dangerous dis- 
temper, and that which of all others my 
ftara have represented most formidable. 
Before this time you must have been in- 
formed by the Dutchess, of Mrs. Pen- 
darvis, of my distress, and also of my flight 
from the paternal mansion to the houSe 
in the neighbourhood. I am at present 
very happy, as my sister is out of all 
danger; and I rejoice in thinking she 
will have one enemy of life and health 
the liess. So much for the state of my 
mind; the situation of my person is not 
so gay and cheerful ; I am now enjoying 
the wish of the penserpso, 

By the side of some hoar hill, 
While the winds are echoing still. 

I-^CRi forced to go back to former ages 
for my companions; Cicero, and Plu- 
tarch's heroes are my only company. 
Pray how do you and Tully agree?* I 
have taken a great fancy to his friend 
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Atticus; I love those virtues which, Ukft 
the peaceful olive, bloom in the shade; 
I admire the strength of some under^ 
(Standings, but I love the elegance of his. 
He assisted all parties in distress, fol- 
lowed none in the pursuits of ambition, so 
that he was neither prompted by interest 
to what he ought not, nor withheld by fear 
from what it was right to do. Does not 
it exalt him in your opinion, that the 
conqueror of the world, in the pursuit of 
boundless power and greatness, sent every 
day to know what Atticus was doing? 
Would not such a question to any other 
man in his closet have been the idlest of 
enquiries, as it would have brought the 
most frivolous of answers ? But perhaps I 
am partial to all those characters who 
have amused me in my time of distress. 
I cannot extract the least grain of enter- 
tainment out of the good family I am 
tv^ith ; my best friends among the living 
are a colony of rooks who have settled 
themselves in a grove by my window. 
They wake me early in the morning, for 
which I am obliged to them for some 
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hours of reading, and some moments of 
reflection, of which they are the subject! 
I have not yet discovered the form of 
their government, but I imagine it is 
democraticaL There seems an equality 
of power and property, and a wonderful 
agreement of opinion ; I am apt to fancy 
they are wise for the same reason I have 
thought some men and some books so, 
because they are solemn, and because I 
do not understand them. If I continue 
here, long I shall grow a good naturalist, 
I have applied myself to nursing chickens, 
and have been forming the manners of a 
young calf, but I find it a very dull schp- 
lar. I wish it more vivacity for my di- 
version, for I dare say it has already every 
thing that is necessary for its owti hap- 
piness. 1 intend to gather some cowslips 
for Mrs. Percival as soon as they appear; 
pray let me know if they should be pre- 
pared in any particular manner. I hear 
there are many growing in our Arcadia; 
I might weave garlands of them to bind 
the brows of some favourite shepherd, 
bat J hf»re mot at present one gentle 
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swain in the ncigHbbuihood. In my hours 
of leisure I would write my own pasttoral, 
but that I should be ashamed to be the 
only Phillis in story without a Corydon. 
There are sojne squires here who would 
make admirable Polyphemus's ; one of 
them drank tea here yesterday, and com-^ 
plimented me with all the force of i;ural 
gallantry ; but for some fault in the flat- 
tery or the flatterer, I liked neither him 
nor myself any better ^or all the fine 
things he said. After he was gone, I did 
but relieve my spleen with some laughter 
en the subject^ when I was told by the 
matron oi the family he would be a good 
match for a woman with twenty thousand 
pound. And indeed could one lend out 
one's liking upon land security, I think 
one might very well settle it upon him ; 
till' that can be done I think him much 
the more comical subject for being rich» 
ToJaugh at a poor man is barbarous. He 
is a great friend to^the family I ath with,, 
and I fear will come often j and in spite 
of his respectable manors, and fee-simple, 
and ancient mmsion^ both great and 
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geod, I shall hot be able to give a serious 
attention to his discourse. I wish you 
could see my habitation ; a right reverend 
and venerable one it is ; the staircase 
that leads to my chamber is hung with 
the funeral escutcheons of my grandfa- 
thers, grandmothers, aunts and uncles, 
th^t I seem to be- entering the burying 
vault of the family to sleep with my fa- 
thers. It is a -comfort, no doubt, to think 
one's ancestors have had Christian burial, 
but of .what use are these tawdry es- 
cutcheons ? Sure no passion of the mind, 
no situation of the human creature is 
without vanity, if the mourner can adorn 
with pomp, and the breathless carcase be 
dressed in it. But, after all, pomp is the 
extreme unction, consolatory to the sad, 
and honourable to the departed. Pray 
write to me, and bring me back to the 
land of the living ; the achievements of 
the dead, written or blazoned, are not 
mucil to my purpose. Send me your 
journal, and I will quit the annals of all 
the mighty Caesars. Let me know what 
you are doing, and I will forget all that 
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Pompey the Great ever did : in the me^tii 
time, there is no person who has lived 
since the Roman republic for whom I hav^ 
greater regard than for Mrs. Donnellan. 

Your's, &c* 

Eliz. Robinsok. 

Direct to me at Mr. Smith's, at Hayton,, 
near Hvthe. 
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To the Same. 

Dear Madam, 

I HAD the pleasure of your letter yester- 
day; it made me very f happy. If my 
friends, at a distance did not keep myt af- 
fections awake I should be lulled into a 
state of insensibility, divided as I am from 
all I love ; not a countenance I delight 
in to joy me, nor any conversation I like 
to entertain me, I am left wholly to my- 
self and my books, and both, I own, too 
little to possess mt entirely;. What's 
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Cicero tojne, or I to Gicero ? as Hamlet 
would sty i:2ind for myself, though this 
same little insignificant self be very deari 
unto me, yet I have not used to make it 
my sole object of love and delight. In- 
deed I find my understanding so poor, it 
canijot jive without borro\ving, I mistrust 
my opinion, doubt my judgment, but 
have no one to set me right in them. I 
want just such acompanion as you would 
be, and how happy would your kind com- 
pliance with that wish make me, if the 
good old folks here could accommodate 
you ; but they are so fearful of strangers I 
know it impossible to persuade them to it; 
They are not very fine people ; they have a 
small estate, and help it out with a little 
farming; are very busy and careful, and 
the old man's cautiousness has dwindled 
into penuriousness, so that he eats in fear 
(pf waste and riot, sleeps with the dread 
of thieves, denies himself every thijng, 
for fear of wanting any thing. Hiche? 
give. him no plenty, increase no joy, pros- 
pierity no ease ; he has the qurse of covet- 
;ausuess to want the property, of hi« 
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neijrhbours while he dare not touch his 
own ; the harpy Avarice drives him from 
his own meat ; the sum of his wisdom and 
his gains will be by living poor to die 
rich. To want what one has not is a 
necessity must be submitted to, but to 
want what one has, is strange policy. I 
would fain write the history of a miser 
upon his monument, as, Here lies one, who 
lived unloved, died unlamented, denied 
plenty to himself, assistance to his friends, 
and relief to the poor; starved his family, 
oppressed his neighbours, plagued himself 
to gain what he could not enjoy ; at last. 
Death, more merciful to him than he to 
himself, released him from care, and his 
family from want ; and here he lies with 
the muckworm he imitated, and the dirt 
he loved, in fear of a resurrection, lest 
his heirs should have spent the money he 
kft behind, having laid up no treasure 
where moth and rust do not corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. 

I thought you would despise my rooks 
because they cannot sing. I had rather 
the lark would, at my window, bid good 
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moiToV, and thtr bird of tiiglit, m her 
sveeetest saddest plight sing tne to deep ; 
but I atn very fotid of my cawing nei^h*- 
bours. I wish I had ^ent one of theiri 
with my letters on Thursday, for I was 
just ndw informed that our servant did 
not carry them soon enough for the post, 
so they were l^ft at Hythe till Saturday* 
If I could teach my rooks to fly td Bond* 
street, I should want td mount their wings 
and fly to you for a few hours. I find you 
are in the meridian of Tully'i glory ; I 
am afraid you will be less pleased with 
him in his adversity, when his fears and 
irresolution make him act timorously, alid 
repent what he has done^ accuiafe bis 
friends, and grieve at every circumstance 
that crosses him. I own I am much of- 
fended at his vanity, and surprised at his 
timidity; such a desire of glory, and fear 
of death, seein strangely united as likewise 
his love of his c6untry and subtnission to 
the tyrants of it. I am sure all thcSft 
things must be accountable to those who 
-are thoroughly acquainted with him ; and 
I have such a desire to know hiiH, that I 
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shall not rest till I have made an intiniate 
acquaintance with him. I intend to read, 
with great attention, all his epistles, for 
I find hy those Dr. Middleton has in- 
serted in his work, that he writes very 
freely to his friends, and indeed most 
vain persons are communicative of their 
intentions and tlioughts, for they think 
themselves of importance, and their de-^ 
signs wise. As Atticus is but a new 
acquaintance of mine, if you make any 
substantial objections to him I will give 
him up. I was pleased with him, because 
he appeared to me just, friendly, chari- 
table, and disinterested. I think a man 
who distinguished himself in such an age 
without any one great, heroic, or glaring 
a.ction, and has, for merely being good, 
stood fair in the rolls of fame, even to this 
time, must indeed have built his reputa- 
tion upon the sure and fast foundation of 
virtue. I am more apt to trust to the 
xharacter-of a man, whom, being of no 
party, it was the interest and business of 
no faction particularly to coniimend. At- 
xticus's virtue did him so much service as 



'^igbt sometimes provoke tte woriid to^ 
<^aU it self-interest ; but yet I cannot find 
"that he ever made court to any one for 
tleir prosperity. He always served the 
great in their distress, and in the turns of 
tiheir fortune they sometimes remembered 
the kindness they had received, a»d re-* 
^uited him for it. He applied himself 
xiot at all to the general care of the repub- 
lic, but only to the relief of particular 
persons' calamity, so that I think he can- 
not be reckoned a patriot, but a general 
friend to his fellow- citizens. I believe him 
as eminently good as you will fitid any 
man who is void of ambition and a desire 
of glory; for it is to them we owe great 
and heroic acts. Virtue acts more calmly, 
it jnakes a just man, but not a hero. For 
more of Atticus I refer you to Cornelius 
Nepos, from whom I got my best infor- 
mation of his character. 

The reason for which you wish I would 
read Horace does me great honour. I am 
obliged to it for what is the source of 
much' pleasure to me, your partiality for 
me. Upon your recommendation I had 
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read it before, but depending upon my 
brother's having it^ I did not bring it willi 
me, and I find be has not got it ; what 
occasioned my mistake, I believe vas 
Dacier's Homer. I am very impatient tq^ 
get it into my hands, and will desire my 
brothers to bring it down with them the 
next vacation ; if Sir Wyndham Enatch*^ 
bull was in the country I might possibljr 
find it there, for he has many French 
translations. As for some of our squires^ 
they read nothing but parish law, and 
books, of husbandry, or perhaps,^ for their 
particular entertamment, Quarles's Em-v 
blems, the Pilgrim's Progress, i£aop*$ 
Fables, and, to furnish them with a little 
ready wit, Joe Miller's Jests. As friends 
ship is founded upon a likeness of diispor 
sition, to love calves one should be a calf; 
and to Jove country iqnires one should be 
what you call a country daniiseL Now 
Jii^ving assumed something of a higher 
^character than that of a calf Qv a damss^ 
I do not find great delight in their cQsir 
pany, I think, of the two creatures, I best 
like th« calf, for b@ stares at me as if he 
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admired me, but never dresses up that 
admiraticm in any awkward phrase ; both 
ealf and squire love the dairy-maid bettot 
in their hearts, and only look at me as a 
granger. 

I will save- all the cowslips for Mrs. Per* 
cfevaL Depend upon it those upon whosi 
nature has bestowed no prnaments shall 
vear no garlands of mine. I am veiy 
sorry you are not well ; weather goes but 
a little way towards health and happiness; 
I think it rather adds to, than creates 
either. From public, spirit getting the 
better of my particular interest, I wish 
and pray for rain ; the country is much 
distressed for want of it ; there is no 
grass to Be seen; even violets have no 
fragrance for want of moisture. Like a 
true Pastorella, I sat me down the other 
morning upon a bed of violets and prim- 
roses worthy a place in Arcadia, but there 
was not any sweetness in them. The sun 
scorches one in the middle of the day, 
and there are no leaves to afford any 
shade, which makes walking disagreeable. 
Nature, that generally makes the remedy 
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grow with the inconvenience^ has this 
year presented us with the sun before we 
9,re provided for it. Your friends, the 
wood nymphs, dare not venture their 
complexions to the sun till there is some 
shade for them. I shall frequent their 
dacred haunts as soon as they come out, 
and then I will tell you what my oracles 
deliver from the pak- I am rejoiced the 
Dutchess is so well; I have not had any 
orders to write to her yet.* I desire my 
compliments to Mr. aiid Mrs. Perceval, as 
likewise to.Mrs. Pendarvis. I am ashamed 
of the length of my letter ; as it comes 
from the country and a sincere heart, you 
,wiU accept it. My recommendation of it 
seems homely ; but I can say nothing for 
the writer, but that she is sincerely your's. 

Eliz. Robinson. 

* The Dutchess was brought to bed April 9> 174^1, of 
a daughter. 
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To the Same. 

Hayton, Thursday, 

Dear Mrs. Donnellan, 

Though imitation does not deserve the 
first degree of praise, yet when we follow 
a good example, some commendation is 
due to us. I like the folio edition of your 
letters so well, I am resolved to answer 
them in the same. I desire that you 
would never give yourself any trouble 
upon the subject of postage, for I assure 
you I never valued a groat^ and now that 
I have such a spectacle of haggard care and 
wayward avarice before my eyes, I would 
avoid covetousness as I would famine, 
pestilence, and all the worst diseases of 
the mind and body. How disturbed is 
the soul whose attention waits upon that 
common drudge 'twixt man and man, a 
silver six-pence ! To this niggardly 
wretchedness one does not give the ordi- 
jiary alms of one's pity. The woes of my 
friend TAvare divert me prodigiously. 
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The other day meeting him in a grove, 
for want of something better to say, I 
took notice we were under the shade of 
fitie trees ; he said, yes, indeed they were 
brave timber, and would sell welL I said 
they would afford a comfortable habita- 
tion to a colony of r^oks. To which, ia 
the same vein, he answered, he loved thd 
creatures well enough, but that they 
would eat the corn. I then proposed a 
smaller sort of guests, and said I liked a 
Concert of little birds better: he was of 
opinion they would be hard put to it to 
get a living these hard winters. In sliortj 
I found he wotild not give a pic€e of a 
cabbage leaf for the support of a caters 
pillar. I verily believe he would aonihi* 
late half God'« works to have his granary 
the fuller. What a disposition of mind is 
this ! more apt to receive pain than plea- 
sure from every thing that is good and 
valuable ; if in their own possession, it is 
another cause of anxiety, if in another'dj 
of envy. The glorious sun gives hfnl no 
pleasure, because while it ripeiis ten^ acl^S 
of corn for him it does as much ^or 



twenty acres of hi« neighbours. Is there 
not a strange difference of temper be^ 
twixt those who care thus for a penny, 
and they who are regardless of virtue, 

reputation, and friends. Poor Miss Y , 

to what misery has she devolved the rest 
of her life to comply with the pride, 
avarice, and a still worse passion of the 
man who might have made her his ho- 
nourable wife ! I suppose she intends to 
hide herself from the world for ever ; but 
without virtue for a companion, retire- 
fitmnt must be dismal. Her disregard of 
reputation is affected, and is seen through^ 
by her mentioning the world's opinion 
when she pretends to despise it. Con* 
science is the private watch over our ac- 
tions; it will blush in the dark, and blame 
bad actions though hid in silence. The 
loy€ of reputation is given us as a farther 
guard, and after even virtue is lost, makes 
the vicious hide their bad example front 
sdci€ty. 1 believe the djesire of being 
lirell Jpoken trf trwi never be overcome, 
however lor^ people may survive the 
Jbotfr they deserved to be no. This pas- 
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sion may indeed, as you sa)', be carried 
too far for our happiness, because it may 
be carried too far for our virtue ; aspir- 
ing after actions of eclat may make us 
neglect our private duties; to avoid this 
we must remember 

All praise is foreign but of true desert. 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 

I am very glad to hear of Lord Dupplin'^ 
preferment, and the more so, that, as good 
as it is, we may still say it is less than he 
deserves. I think one had better have 
one's fortune below one's merit. We 
praise that actor in the drama who tops 
his partj not he that represents the first 
character; envy or contempt may hiss 
him off the stage. I hear that Sir Wynd- 
ham KnatchbuU's youngest girl is ill; my 
regard for Lady KnatchbuU, and the ob* 
ligations I have to her^ will always interest 
me in the welfare of her children* 
I am, my dear Mrs. Donnellanj 
your faithful humble servant, 

E.ROBINOSN. 
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To the Dutchess of Portland. 

flQyton^ May 5- 

Madaivt, 

In this wicked world your Grace will see 
honest sincerity go generally worse drest 
than flattery. J a the true affection of 
my heart, I am going to write a long 
letter upon paper ungilded and un- 
adorned ; but truth, as your friend, may 
visit you in a dishabille, and by the 
length of my paper, and its homeliness, I 
compliment you with the opinion of your 
having two rare virtues, patience and hu- 
mility, to endure and accept such an 
(epistle. I had the pleasure of my Lord 
Duke's letter yesterday; all the contents 
were agreeable, and especially your com- 
mands to write, though I am not just in 
the situation one would wish a corres- 
pondent. I wish you could see the fur- 
niture of my desk, which is all eaten by 
the worms. My pen has served the good 
old man for his accounts these forty 
years; I can hardly make it write any 
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thing but imprimis, item, ditto; if I would 
thank your Grafie for the many obliga- 
tions I have received, it is ready to write 
a receipt in full; or would I express that 
you have my entire affection and esteem, 
it is going .to write for value received; 
and when I would enumerate your fa? 
vours, it is in haste to run to the sum 
total. I believe since the pea was dipped 
in ink, it never made a compliment, or 
was employed to express one generous 
sentiment of friendship. It has beea 
worn out in the service of gain ; to note 
pounds, shillings, and pence, with the 
balance on the side of profit, has been its 
business. I hear the burlesque of sweet 
Pamela and her dear master is very droll; 
if it has ridiculed them as well as it has 
Dr. Middleton and his hero, I fancy it 
must be diverting; but high things are 
better burlesqued than low; the dedica^ 
tion was really admirable, and I fancy 
must mortify both the author and thd 
patron. Indeed I believe my friend was 
the first man that ever complimented 
gentleman upon not cjamniing till he vea% 
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stck, and not lying in bed longer than he 
could sleep; but flattery must be at the 
dinner and the levee of the great. I wish 

Lord H ^y may not get the cholic with 

his vegetable diet ; as it turns to vanity 
and wind he will be too much puffed up 
vith it. I cannot imagine, after this, how 
the doctor can ever dedicate a book to 
the Duke of Newcastle, unless he says, as 
Pope does, that by various methods they 
aim at praise, and that 

LucuUu3| when frugality could charm, 
Had roasted turnips in the Sabine farm. 

I believe many great men have been 
celebrated for their banquets, but my 

Lord H has the honour of be- 

ing the first who ever recommended 
himself to an author by his fasting. I 
bad the pleasure yesterday of a long 
letter from my sister ; her eyes are per- 
fectly well, but she has not made any. 
use of them but in writing to me ; and, I 
must tell you, her care made her steep 
her letter in vinegar, for fear it should 
prove as fatal as Pandora's present. The 
caution diverted me extremely, for 1 
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thought the letter seemed as if it had 
been sent for a broken forehead. My 
mamma made me the first visit last Wed- 
nesday. If the weather was more mild t 
might soon hope to meet ray sister, but 
it confines her at home. I had the satis- 
faction of hearing from my brother Ro- 
binson, last post, that be finds great 
benefit by the Bath waters; but while I 
was rejoicing at this good news, he in- 
formed me Mrs. Frcind had just lost her 
little daughter by an unhappy accident. I 
know her's and Mr. Freind's tenderness 
to be such, that they will be extremely 
grieved at it, and the aggravation of ita 
not being in the common order of nature 
will add much to the affliction. If your 
Grace continues to exhort me to write, 
you must not be surprised if I entertain 
you with the conversation of the place J 
am in; you may expect a very good re-t 
ceipt to make cheese and syllabub, or, 
for your more elegant entertainment, a 
treatise upon the education of turkeys. I 
would catch you some butterflies, but J 
have not seen any pretty ones. I have 
orderedjpeople upon all our coasts to seek 



for shells, but have not yet got any 
pretty ones; if Neptune knewyour Grace 
wanted some, he would send his maids of 
honour, the Nereides, to look for them, 
and Proteus would take the shape of a 
shell in hopes of having a place in your 
grotto ; I intend to tell the inhabitants 
of the deep whom they are for, and they 
will all assist ' me ; even the Leviathan 
will not be worse than the judge ; if he 
eats the fish he will give us the shell. I 
am sorry Mrs. Pendarvis has left you for 
the summer; Dash too talks of departing; 
when they are gone London will lose 
much of its charms for you, and the 
country is not yet delightful ; even this 
sweet month, the fairest of the year, does 
not disclose its beauties. Pray make my 
compliments to my Lord Duke, and give 
a thousand kisses to the dear little ones, 
and assure them I should be glad to de- 
liver them myself. I hope Mrs. Pendarvis 
had a long letter from me the beginning 
of this week. Farewell, my dear Lady 
Dutchess; farewell is the hardest word 
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*in OUT language, and to yoii I generally 
speak it the last of a thousand. 

I am, dear Madam, 

your most obliged servant, 

E. Robinson. 



Sib, 



To the Rev. Mr, Freind. 

Hay ton, iT'il* 



You are so lazy, that I guess you to be 
commencing dean and prebend at the 
least You have made your friendship a 
sinecure; as soon as you think fit to do 
the same by your parish, your friends 
?ibove will think you fit for a bishoprick. 
Upon that hope, without being the least 
of a witch, I will hail you thane of York 
and thane of Canterbury. So much says 
Eliza in wrath ; but to speak serioysly, 
how has it happened that I have* not heard 
from you? did I not, in my idlest hour of 
/n^anity, even in the gay city, answer your 



tetters ? Have you not stolen my hours of 
leisure from operas, plays, assemblies, and 
prettier, vaiaer, lighter beau^ ? My sister 
too wrote to you constantly; she indited 
from the sacred oak, the haunt of vene-i 
rable dryads ; yet, like Solomon's slug- 
gard, for a little more sleep, and a little; 
more slumber, have you neglected all she 
wrote in sober thought, and I in vanity. 
I am sure you had time enough at Bath, 
for it has few amusements for the wiae^ 
and such, in my extremest ire, I still al^ 
lt>w you; good too, I will add, if you kn-^. 
swer my letters ; if not, what truth is sdr 
eviclent that auger may not make us deny 
it ? My br6ther tells me you complain of 
me ; perhaps you are groaning still with 
the fatigue of the last long letter I wrote 
you. You will suppose, that when Pea 
and I met, we forgot at first that there 
were any other persons in the world. The 
first we recollected were Mrs. Freind and 
yourself. I fetched a piece of paper and 
said we would write jointly to you both, 
and in love and unity we got down one 
sidie^ but business, and impertinencei and 



a long ct csetera of accidents, interrupted 
us ; and this very piece of a letter I burnt 
the day before I left London. We spent 
a happy month there together, and what 
has happened since, my brother, I pre- 
sume, has informed you. My sister is well 
again, and once more I possess my soul 
in tranquillity. I believe you will guess I 
suffered great and terrible anxiety when 
I was forced to leave her to a dreadful 
distemper, whose terrors received great 
additions from my particular fears of it, 
and tenderness to her. I had indeed the 
fairest prospect for her, and could have 
trusted any thing I had loved a little less 
to the hazard ; but while there isi but a 
possibility of harm to what we dearly 
love, the mind can know no peace. The 
want of sleep at first a little damaged my 
constitution ; I had a slight feverish dis- 
order for a week, which I believe was 
chiefly occasioned by it. I did not men- 
tion it to my brother while I was ill, for 
fear it should make him uneasy, but I am 
now perfectly well, and, from the reflec- 
tion of my sister's good fortune, bappy 
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too; though great is the change, you will 
say, from London and lolling on the vel- 
vet sofa of a Dutchess, to humbly sitting 
on a three-legged cricket in the country. 
I am in a civil sober family, of middling 
rank, whose company adds nothing lo 
my pleasure, and takes little from my 
solitude. I am in general alone in my 
chamber; a shade of old oaks 

Hides me from day's garish eye. 
While the bee with honied thigh, &c. 

A grave society of rooks caw just over 
toy head ; ivy round my window tempers 
the little light that comes through the 
trees, so that I have not beheld the gaudy 
sun since I came into it. And here, far 
from the busy hum of men, and all that 
the world you live in calls business and 
pleasure, I am like to remain for some 
time, and I am not sorry .to be without the 
appurtenances of equipage for a while, 
that I may know how much of my hap- 
piness depends upon myself, and how 
much comes from the things about me. It 
will be some time before I shall venture 
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home, for I think the infection of tb4 
small-pox may remain. a good while in the 
house, and to persons who are so unfortu- 
nate as to he afraid of it, people reckon 
it may be more dangerous. Fear, which 
was given for our preservation, carried too 
far, may become our destruction. I wish 
myself inoculated, but shall never have 
the courage to do it, though I think I 
ought, were it only to get rid of a fear 
which is of itself a misfortune ; but fear 
that the ills we^know not of may be worse 
than those we know, is, as Hamlet says, 
'* The respect that makes calamity of so 
Idng life." I hear you have wrote to me, 
pray when and where, and how did you 
send it? I am much afraid the letter ha^ 
miscarried ; I beg you would repair the 
loss, and write to me soon. Consider my 
situation, divided here from all I love. 
My sister would be very glad to hear from 
you. I beg my compliments to my cousin^ 
I send my good wishes to the little oae», 
who I hope are well. I used to talk of 
you both to Miss Grinfield and Mi$« 
Cotes. As for our friend JB—, he 
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increases in chin and misery : he ctme to 
breakfast with my papa one morning, and 
complained of the hyp, for which my good 
parent advised him to take assafoetida. 
The prescription was admirable ; he might 
as well have sent him to the tinkers to 
have mended the bole in his heart. Oh 
cruel fate, that made no cure for love ! 
thought my friend, and siighed bitterly : 
really I could not help laughing at the 
precious balm my papa was for applying, 
to the wound. It would have ruined sl, 
happy lover with me. I expect to hear, 
from you in a post or two, for which 
favour I will wait with faith, hope, and 
charity ; and am, after all my complaints^ 
with very sincere regard, your affec- 
tionate cousin^ 

/ E. Robinson* 
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To the Dutchess of Portland. 

HaytORy May 7th. 

Madam, 

What would your Grace say of me if I 
could forget one command of yours ? 
That is impossible for me to do while one 
of the greatest pleasures of my life is the 
recollection of your conversation. If I 
have (as you sometimes accuse me) lost 
by a stupid absence of mind some mo- 
ments of your company, I have a memory 
less happily stored for having let slip any 
word you may have spoken; but what 
my dear Lady Dutchess has given me as 
a command, sure I can never neglect. If 
you remember you desired me to enquire 

about Mr. P 's verses ; I know the 

lady celebrated in them does not love to 
have her perfections so much praised to 
the world as they deserve, so I asked my 
brother concerning the publication of 
them, and told him what before I believe 
was not an entire secret ; he said he had, 
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after my first mentioning the report of 

Mr. P 's printing them, told him that 

he heard, but did not believe, that he in- 
tended to publish his verses ; upon which 
the poet lifted up his hands in amazement, 
and protested he never had entertained 
any such design, and my brother says he 
does not believe he has left any copies of 
his verses with the family; but that if 
there should (which he can hardly sup- 
pose) arise any such intention, he will 
certainly hinder the brothers from prefix- 
ing any name that might give a dignity 
to th/e work. I know there is no answer- 
ing for parental caprice; else there is 
nothing in the Muse to blush for ; 

like Phcebus sung this no less amorous boy, 
IJke Daphne she as lovely an4 as coy. 

Lovers will follow the fair as children run 
to catch the su^n, without considering it 
is too high, too distant, and too bright 
for them ; a true lover is encouraged by 
difficulty, and made eager by despair; 
probability in the attempt, and prudence 
in the success, are for the dull ^mortals 

VOL. I. x 
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who follow dictates less inspired ; these 
act by a divine enthusiasm. I had this 
day, this happy day ! the joy of meeting 
my dear sister ; we talked to each other 
^ at about four foot distance for above an 
hour in the morning ; she would not let 
me see her face, for I find I have been 
deceived as to the number, for she tells 
nre she has a hundred and forty spots in 
her face, but hardly looks red. How- 
ever, her care would not let me see her 
countenance ; her clothes were put on 
fresh, for they were sent out of the house 
when she was taken ill : I could not per- 
suade her to come into the house to me, 
and had some trouble to prevail upon her 
caution to admit me to her conversation. 
Great and mutual was our joy ; but I re- 
gretted to have her snatched aWay so 
soon ; thus does it ever seem in life, our 
pleasures delay their coming and hasten 
their departure. I know your Grace 
spends a great deal of time in the country 
with your books, and you have set apart 
Cicero for your study there ; let me re- 
commend a pamphlet called " Observa- 
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tiohs on Cicero" to your reading at the 
same time; what will justly give it better 
credit than my recommendation, is the 
name of the author ; it was wrote by Mr. 
Lyttelton, but his name is not prefixed to 
it, as I remember; Dr.Middleton compli- 
ments it in his preface slightly ; it is as 
much a criticism as the Doctor's is a 
panegyric of Tully's actions ; it is a very 
little book, but I think wrote with great 
spirit and elegance ; as to the merits of 
the cause, while the learned dispute I" 
shall never understand, but I think one 
loves to hear what is said on both sides. 
I hope you will like this book now I have 
had the assurance to recommend it; if 
not, I imagine your Grace will reckon it 
among my sins of ignorance. The pamph- 
let will employ you but an hour or two, 
so that I have not ventured to encroach 
greatly upon your leisure. Pray let me 
know too ho^ you approve Dr. Middle- 
ten's performance. My papa made me a 
most gracious visit yesterday. My sister 
desires I would not omit her compliments; 
J assure your Grace she retains a grateful 
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for his acquaintance, and fled with terror 
I was atigry to find he was envious of 
Admiral Vernon ; but considering his 
appetite to danger, and thirst of glory, I 
endeavoure4 to excuse something of the 
fault; it is fine when danger becomes 
isport, and hardships voluptuousness. All 
this is brought about by the magic sound 
of fame. Dr. Young will tell us the same 
principle puts the feather in the hat of 
the beau^ which erects the high plume in 
the helmet of the hero; but if so, how 
gentle is the enchantment of the pretty 
man of praise compared to the high mad- 
ness of the bold hero of renown ! Very 
safely trips the red-heeled shoe, but most 
perilous is the tread of honour's boot ! 
But apropos, how do our scarlet beaux 
like this scheme of going abroad? Do 
the pretty creatures, who' mind no other 
thing but the ladies and the King, like 
to leave 4:he drawing room and ridotto 
for camps and trenches? Should the 
chance of war bring a slovenly corpse 
betwixt the wind and their nobility, can 
they abide it ? Dare they behold friends 
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dead, and enemies living ? I think they 
will die of a panic, and save their ene- 
mies powder. Well, they are proper 
gentlemen, heaven defend the nunneries ! 
as for the garrisons, they will be safe 
enough. The father confessors will have 
more consciences to quiet than the sur- 
geons will have wounds to dress ; I would 
venture a virager Flanders encreases in the 
christenings more than in the burials^ of 
the week. I always bear an affectionate 
concern for the happiness of my brother, 
but particularly I was interested in wish-/ 
ing him to see your Grace; I wanted to 
hear how you did, and what you said, and 
how you looked, with a long et caetera of 
enquiry after circumstances which, if you 
did not give a dignity to th^m by their 
relation to you, might appear minute. My 
brother desires I would return his acknow- 
ledgments to your Grace and my Lord 
Duke for the honour you intended him, 
and he is very sorry he was so unfortunate 
' as toJ)e so far beyond the r^ach of the 
message. He arrived here on Sunday 
morning, much better for the Bath. I am 
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sorry to find that you are not in good 
spirits ; yet most amiable is the principle 
of your melancholy; but remember, my 
dear Lady Dutches^, that the same un- 
certainty of human affairs which teaches 
us to fear and doubt even in the most 
prosperous state of things, should teach 
us to hope in their worst appearance ; all 
is so uncertain, nothing is entiixly sure 
or entirely desperate. It is but a little 
while since the physicians thought Mrs, 
Price dying of a fever, and then in a few 
days promised her a return of health ; 
they havf already failed twice in their 
opinion, I hope they are deceived now* 
As for the other person your Grace men- 
tions, their way of life is not favourable 
to health, but they have great strength of 
constitution, and a strict regimen will 
therefore be of much service when they 
shall be reduced to it. I think it is an age 
since I wrote to you : are not my eyes 
ungrateful not to write to you after your 
Grace had so long blessed them with the 
sight of you ?* I find many faults in them ; 
they are weak; ungrateful, and deceitful ; 
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they seem to ail nothing: indeed they 
have all the qualities of an eye but see- 
ing ; however, they are vastly better, and 
I dare say will soon be well, and I have 
my infirmity excused by my neighbours, 
for the complaint is general, and I think 
a general fault sets more easy upon peo- 
ple than a singular virtue. I am infinitely 
obliged to you for your care of my eyes, 
but not total blindness in them, nor my 
entire affection for my sister, could oblige 
jme to give up your correspondence. I 
lad the pleasure of a letter from Lady 
^ndover last post ; I blushed to think 
low little 1 deserved it; but, like the 
Test of the world, I received this good 
fortune with joy, notwithstanding that 
Teflection. The unfortunate are most 
sensible of their want of merit, the lucky 
are pleased with fortune's partiality^ Mrs, 
Donnellan has not answered my letter ; I 
am sorry she has been ill ; I think fresh 
air would do her good, I am touch ob- 
liged to you for endeavouring to persuade 
her tp make m6 happy with her company j 
indeed; when you are gone out of town I 
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don't know why she should stay in it 
As to the glass weight, it was an intolera 
ble burthen to my chin, and as a lover o: 
liberty, I would rather advise it shoulc 
be broken ; it was a plot of Deb's to giv< 
weight and. steadiness to my head, tha 
she might dress it with more ease. Th< 
franks I shall be very glad of, for I thinly 
my correspondents will grudge their six- 
pences for my journals. I will follow yo'ui 
Grace's advice as to the watch; I an: 
glad to see the minutes pass away wher 
some happy hour of the day is to bring 
me to you ; but now I must look into the 
almanack for the happy period ; ther< 
are days, and months, and miles betweei] 
us ; when time is so long, it profits little 
to note hours. Time and my wishes evei 
fly towards you ; but alas ! Mount Morrii 
stands extremely still ; your Grace ma} 
say any thing to me with security; mj 
letters are quite free, and my thoughts 
too ; as to my actions and words they arc 
allowed no unreasonable latitude, but nc 
matter for that, or any thing while I may 
be and declai:e ijiyself your Crace's 
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obliged, grateful, faithful, and very af- 
fectionate 

Eliz. Robinson. 

I desire my compliments to the excellent 
and noble Duke, and the trusty and much 
esteemed Mn Achard. I will write to 
Lady Andover next post without fail. 
My love attends Madam Pen, our earthly 
Pallas, and also Dona and Dash. My 
mamma, papa, brother Robinson, and my 
sister, desire their most humble services. 

P. S. I propose to go this week down 

to the sea side to gather shells for your 

Orace ; my papa has a mind I should make 

a coupJe of vases like those he saw at 

Mrs. Pendarvis's; now, considering Pen 

is inimitable, and I ami the most uninge- 

nious person in the world, I think my 

vases will not much resemble hers ; it is 

an unreasonable thing of people to expect 

me to be handy. I wish, if your Grace 

finds aHy shells unworthy of your hands, 

and only fit to be thrown under foot, you 

would send them to me. 

Adieu, dear. Madam. 
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To the Rev. Mr. Freind. 

May 9, 17 

Sir, 

I HEARD to-day from my brother Mpr 
that you were in town; I waited only i 
information concerning the place of yc 
abode, to write to you. Custom will e 
allow me to say any thing of what I r 
sorry to speak of. ^ I assure you no o 
bears a tenderer part in every thing tV 
relates to you and Mrs. Freind : y 
cannot have an affliction for which I 
not grieve, nor any happiness for whi 
I do not rejoice. I had the joy of seei 
my dear Pea yesterday ; I cannot expn 
the happiness of such a meeting, but it 
saying enough to own it more than i 
compensed the pangs of parting. It 
truly, as< well as poetically said, 

The heart can ne'er a transport know, 
That never felt a pain. 

My desire to be cheered again by that h 
loved voice; made me desirous of a meeti] 
much sooner than I should otherwise, 
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my shameful fear of the distemper, have 
desired. We talked about an hour in the 
open air, at about two yards distance; 
she kept her hat so close I could not see 
her face, but as soon as it has nothing 
left of the distemper but the redness, I 
am to see her. I am now within sight of 
our house, at a farm just at the bottom 
of the gates. I have a very good room, 
warm and comfortable. It is so low that 
it flatters my pride by indulging me with 
an approach to the ceiling. My mamma 
had sent furniture for the room from 
Mount Morris, as soon as my sister was 
growing better, that I might come so 
near as to be accustomed to the family, 
and so retiirn to it at leisure without any 
apprehensions ; and it is agreeable to us 
to be where we can see each other three 
or four times in a day. I came to this 
new mansion on Thursday. This wet 
weather is a mortificatiou to us; but I 
cannor treat the rain, which is a friend 
to tlie public, as my enemy, and am glad 
to bring a sad reflection on the misery of 
others to a little sigh of regret for my 
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private disappointment. The prayers and 
tears of the poor have access to the 
heavenly throne, however they may be 
neglected by an earthly one ; and I hope 
now Aire shall not be involved in the 
complicated miseries of war, famine, and 
sickness ; the poor have suffered amongst 
us extremely ; and even health, the bless- 
ing of poverty, was destroyed by too 
great abstinence. I remember we havc^ 
held many arguments concerning the re- 
gion of happiness ; you was reasonably 
for placing it in the mean, I was ambi— 
tiously seating it in the high extreme 
but I find it is every where, from th^ 
raftered roof of the duke, to the thatches 
cottage of the farmer. I find contei^ 
my companion in this the worst lodging 
was ever in ; while it is my guest I shal 
never complain of my habitation. Indeed, 
I find with satisfaction that equipage is 
only attached to our fancy ; that we move 
as well without it, and are in all plac^ 
the same. It is not consistent with the 
dignity of our minds, and that spark of 
divinity we call our soul, to be altered 
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•by every little change of situation. Vir- 
tue is guard enough in a croud, and com- 
fort enough in a desert; I mea^Uxfor a 
short time. It will sustain us alone, 
though it hids us seek society and bless 
it. I am almost a convert t© your wherry ; 
I find such content in this small, gentle, 
current of life, I wish we could meet and 
talk, it over. Alas ! why will you and 
two or three more turn my thoughts to 
the great city ? Envy and anger dwell 
laot in these peaceful regions; but by 
carrying my thoughts to London, I find 
"khey partake of the faults of the place. 
I^ am bursting with envy when I think 
<^11 your friends are enjoying you but 
zne ; and I am swelling with wrath when 
3[ Consider you would not come up till I 
liad left town. Will not the Fates spin us 
some gentle twine together ? Is the thread 
of our friendship for ever broke? You 
cannot imagine how much I long to see 
you; don't let your vanity imagine I 
mean you singular, I mean ye, the two in 
ihe world the most one. I believe you 
had a long chiding letter from me before 
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you left Bath. I was angry, I was lazy 
let us both mend. Silence in you is 
fault, in me a point of prudence. Wh 
then will you hold your tongue, and mak 
me talk ? Alas ! it is common to b 
guilty of a fault to condemn our neigh 
hours, else every transgression would no 
be published with as much malice as i 
was committed. You was misinformed 
to my Dutchess; thank God she is i 
good health, and all that friendship an 
the utmost ppde of my desire could wis 
her, foremost in virtue as in rank. Wer 
she ill, it would indeed spoil the tranquil 
lity of my retirement; but I have th 
comfort of knowing all my friends ar 
well. I cannot imagine what you can d 
in London ? Here are turtles that agre 
like you and Mrs. Freind. While yo 
have so much virtue, and so little vanit 
come to our groves; all is love and ha 
mony. The little inhabitants sing grat 
ful hymns to Providence, and the voic 
of nature seems the voice of thanks ; jo 





tunes their voice, joy elevates the^^ r 
wings, and if Providence careth for tlm< 
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Sparrow, shall not much more care for 
us ! While to the smallest creature in the 
creation a large portion of happiness is 
allotted, shall the most favoured and dig- 
nified of its works be clouded with fear 
and distrust ? We have great reason, as 
first in happiness, to be first in thanks ; 
but of all creatures we only are repining 
for our safety. Let us be satisfied that we 

Are in the hand of one disposing power^ 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

^ . . . , ^ 

And for oiir particular circumstances of 
fortune, that we know this truth, enough 
for man to know, 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 

Much praise should be given to Mr. Pope 
for making morality speak by th6 voice 
divine of poetry. Make my compliments 
to Mrs. Freind. A leisure moment to 
yours bestowed upon me would be paid 
with hours of tlianks. 

I am, dear cousin^ yours, 

E, R. 

VOL. I. # 
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To the Dutchess of Portland. 

I 

May 13, 

Madam, 



I CANNOT express the pleasure your 
Grace's letter gave me, after not having 
heard from you five weeks, nor indeed 
of you for the last fortnight. How can 
you say it is not in your power to make a 
return for my letters ! • mine can only 
afford you a little amusement, yours, my 
dear Lady Dutchess, give me real happi- 
ness. I hope you did not receive any 
harm from writing ; if your constitutioa 
is as naturally disposed as your mind to 
make a friend happy, I am sure you did. 
not. My sister is just gone from me; our 
first meeting under the same roof, wai^ 
this morning ; you will imagine we 
lengthened our happiness as long as the 
day; this evening she retired a little th^ 
sooner, to give me time to write to youi 
Grace. I have not yet been at Moucii 
Morris; though I believe the infection 
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may be over, I am not willing to venture 
myself for the sake of the boiise, while 
the inhabitants of it can come to me here 
Avith much more case to themselves, and 
better security to me. My habitation 
indeed is humble, but it has the best 
1>lessing$ of humility, peace, and content. 
I think I never spent a happier day than 
this, though fortune gave no pageantry 
to the joy. Indeed we wanted none of 
that pomp that people make use of to 
signify happiness, but w ere glad to enjoy 
it free and alone. We talked of your 
Grace; I won't tell you what we said, for 
then you would say I was partial, and my 
friend complaisant; however my happiest 
hours are rendered more joyful by the 
remembrance of you, and my most me- 
lancholy less dismal. I can never want 
inclination to write to you, but that: I 
may not want materials I cannot answer ; 
first you must know those who ar^ imper- 
tinent in London are downright dull in 
the country ; here is neither vice nor 
novelty; and, consider, if news and scan- 
dal ar« out of the question, what a draw* 
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back it is upoii conversation ? If I Could 
sit, and rightly spell, of erery herb that 
sips the dew, &c. I might indeed be a 
very good correspondent, but being 
neither merry nor wise, what can yoil 
make of me ? Should I tell you of an inr' 
trigue between the moon and Endymion^ 
Aurora and Cephalns, or the people of 
our sky, you would not thank mc for my 
news ; but except the plants of the earth, 
and the stars of heaven, what do I see 
here? My eyes, you know, are not fit 
for either minute speculations or distant 
prospects ; however, I will owa I am an 
admirer of a Narcissus, and now and then 
ogle the man in the moon through a 
gkss. The first is as sweet as any beau, 
the second as changeable as any lover; 
bat I know Pen, who despises all beaok 
and lovers, will afford a regard to these; 
therefore I imagine them worth my ac*- 
quaintaiace. How impertinent is this in^ 
terruption! Must v J leave yoiir Ovajct 
fot such a trivial consideration as my 
supper ? They have sent me some chicken^ 
bnt, alast can one eat one's acjuaintanc&l 
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thesjB ilioffensive compaiiiioiis of my rc- 
tireiDent, can I devour them ! How ofteu 
have I lately admired the provident care, 
aiid the maternal affection of a hen, and 
shall I eat her hopeful son or fair daugh*-^ 
ter ! Suj"e I should then be an unworthy 
member of the chicken society, I find 
n^ySiClf rediiced to a vegetable diet, not 
a« a Pythagorean, for fear of removing 
the soul of a friend, but to avoid destroy- 
iug the body of an acquaintance. There 
is not a sheep, a calf, a lamb, a goose, a 
hen, or a turkey in the neighbourhood, 
with which I am not intimately ac- 
quainted. When I shall leave my ark I 
don't know; would my dove bring me an 
olive branch, in promise of peace, I would 
sooa do it ; but I am in less haste, because 
here I have as much of my sister's com- 
pamy, or more than I can quietiy'>enjoy 
there; and a certain person seems - - - - 
I can never describe how, nor tell why, 
but they look a little awful, and pish ! 
and phoo ! with a dignity age will never 
give me ; really it is droll, and some 
things I have &een lately would furnish 
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out scenes for a play ; to mc indeed it 
would be neither comedy nor tragedy; I 
can neither laugh at what I don't like, 
nor cry for what T don't deserve; I am 
very cautious as to my conversation, for 
I never pretend to think, or to know, or 
to hear, or to see. I am a sceptic, and 
doubt of all things ; and as a mediator 
between my* opinion and all positive 
affirmation, make use of an — it seems to 
me, and — a perhaps, and— it may be; and 
then I can tack about to the right point 
of the compass at a short warning. The 
other day, seeing Dr. Middleton's book 
upon the table, they discoursed the whole 
matter over, and set things in so new a 
light, that I was extremely entertained 
for two hours, though I had full exercise 
in following with my assent all that was 
advan/<ed ; we condemned Cicero for 
folly, Cato for cowardice, Brutus for 
subjection, Cassius for gaiety; and then 
we talked it all back again, and left 
them the very men we found them; for 
you must know there are persons who, if 
no one will contradict them, will con^ 
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tradict themselves rather than not debate. 
I am very glad to hear those I value so 
much as Pen, Dash, and Don, love me ; 
but I approve their prudence in not 
telling me so too often, for I am by na- 
ture prone to vanity. Indeed, as to Dash, 
I hav6 been the aggressor, and I have 
not a good title to complain of Mrs. 
Pendarvis, but as to Mrs. Donnellan she 
has not wrote to me this age ; I hope 
they are all well, and desire my compli- 
ments, or, in a style which better suits 
the simplicity and sincerity of my man- 
ners, my love. I need not say I am always 
glad, and I dare not say desirous, to hear 
from you ; let me never interrupt your 
pleasure, nor hurt your health ; but when 
yo^ have a moment in which it will be 
agreeable to you to write, remember, my 
dear Lady Dutchess, that you can bestow 
it on one whom it will make happy; in- 
deed there are many who may assert that 
claim, but no one is with more gratitude, 
esteem, aflfection, and constancy, 

Your's, &c. &c. 
.1 £• R. 
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To the Same. 

Hatftojiy May 13, \74,U 

What shall I say to my dear Lady Dut- 
chess for her charming, kind, obliging 
letter? The pleasures and obligations I 
receive from you havjC long been above 
expression. I thought I aaw a kind of 
constraint in yo\»r first letter that b^-^ 
trayed a mind less easy than the words 
confessed. I know your Grace's tender 
friendship makes you loath to own ^ 
grief, for fear of communicating it; but 
indeed I must blame that reserve ; fpr 
while we share the sorrows of a friend, 
we think we make the burthen lighter. I 
^m much more ready to partake of your 
concern than to chide at it. A$ tfee ase 
of a large fortunjB does such honour Xo 
you, gives so much happiness to youJ 
family, and affords such relief to in^ny, I 
cannot wonder you should be anxious to 
preserve it. I know that while you look 
•^pon it as the means of other people's 
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good, you can never consider it^with in- 
difference. Did the loss only relate to 
yourself, you would leave the anxiety 
about it entirely to your friends : but as 
the concern belongs to many, and de- 
pends upon affection, generosity, and 
cha,rity, I am sure your concern exceeds 
ours. Our chief desire is your happiness^ 
pour's the happiness of others. Fortune 
^ives you the power of doing good, and 
therefore I imagine few persons can value 
dt more than your Grace ; I mean for the 
'mse of it. As for that unnatural avarice 
^witTi which some are possessed, as I do 
mot see its enjoyments, I cannot guess at 
^ts pleasures. I hope you will be relieved 
ifrom this uneasiness ; but your quotation 
ds so just I cannot argue against it. I am 
^lad no one ever goes to law with their 
oieighbour for a pen and ink, for then I 
can never be ruined, for it is all I pos- 
sess ; and fortune gives the common 
goose to the fat landlord, but it sends me 
the quills. He surfeits himself' with the 
goose, I my friends with fny writing ; is 
not my trouble, a degree farther oflF ? The 
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wisest and richest man said that multi- 
plying riches was increasing sorrow; how 
kind is fate to heap no such care upon 
me ! if it spins my thread long and even, 
I shall be content with it, though it is not 
covered with gold. To wish to be richer 
one ought to be sure to be better than 
one's neighbours, else it is a wish unjust 
to society. It is easier to be an econo- 
mist than a benefactor; and if persons 
who are born to a small fortune cannot 
be easy in it, how would they suit them- 
selves to a station where the happiness of 
many must be their care ? As for you, my 
dear Lady Dutchess, your birtii promised, 
and )'our merit demanded, all the riches 
and plenty the world could afford, and 
may you ever enjoy them, as you are 
sure to do, should the law do its w^orst ; if 
it is your enemy, I will rail at it as much 
as Mr. Achard. can desire, but I will 
affirm that the judge, like Justice of old, 
kept the fillet on his eyes, for had he seen 
the fair party he could never have deter- 
mined against her. What you tell me 
pleases me extremQ^y, aud confiricns my 
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good opinion of one of whom I always 
thought well; the vanity .of the other 
person is most admirable; but to one is 
given merit, to another vanity, each por- 
tion affords a full measure of content. 
How obliging is it of your Grace to allow 
me to share your sentiments, and after 
having said the best things upon the best 
subject, to say we think alike. I think 
you left the widow no cause to triumph 
in her resolution; indeed, it is easier to 
believe a person's sensibility below hu- 
manity, than that their courage is. above 
it. I think it was a very judicious thing 
of the gentleman to carry his belle an 
orange, that she might not, according to 
the saying, vainly shew her teeth when 
she could not bite. I do hot wonder he 
should like her for loving him, it seems 
the most artless and delicate kind of 
flattery, and certainly such a preference 
comes from the heart ; but a man ought 
to consider that a woman who really loves 
takes pains to conceal it, and therefore 
should not tru^ the forward advances of 
a coquette; but being loved is an argu- 



mcntof being lovely, and so a person is 
willing to trust to it without examining 
too nearly; and one who i« in love with 
himself, will easily be persuaded another 
is of his opinion. It is necessary for people 
to be- upon their guard against flattery of 
^very sort ; the heart of a lover flatters 
if his lips do not ; we ought not to trust 
to the eyes that are blinded and dazzled 
by lovie. Hoxv could a sighing lover, 
whose piteous plight you paint most rue- 
fully, wander on the banks of Rosamond's 
pond, and not jump in to quench the 
flame ? or were there not tre^s enough 
to hang himself upon? but he likes a dry 
death better. The lovers of these days 
are so difficult about the manner of their 
exit, that they fall at last by the arrows 
of Death rather than of Cupid. I believe 
the best preservative against love is 
friendship. Friendship is more disintQ- 
rested and constant. Waller, whose seo- 
timputs are very delicate, owns that, if 
the soul had free election to dispose of 
her affection, it would rattier incline to the 
getxtle Aiworjet (who, I think, stands io tbe 
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place of frieiidship) than for the enchant- 
ing Saeharisaa. The pleasures of friend- 
slrip bring to th^rr sweetness no satiety ; 

• 

They bind in tics more easy, yet more strong, 
The willing heart, and only hold it long. 

' The deification of mortals is a' supersti- 
tion this wise age ought to be ashamed 
of. I hear Mrs. Dashwood is not well, 
I am soiTy for it, / for 1 know poor Dash 
win be in great concern and anxiety. 
Your Grace is very good to make my 
»ecurity your care, it will be the rea- 
son I shall make it mine. I have not 
been in the house yet, nor I will not 
go for sgme time. I live here very com- 
fortably ; my sister, and my brother Tom, 
are with me whenever their ceremonious 
attendance upon my mamma and papa 
dots not require them at Mount Morris. 
My papa is gone to the election at Can- 
terbury, as' are all our neighbours, to 
endeavour, by their pacific councils, to 
prevent any rioting, which the ill temper 
6f the pfeople disposes them to, and that 
» will open a way for a petition, and by 
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that means lose the benefit of their suc- 
cess. I suppose the mayor, and the rest 
ot* the guardians of the peace of the cor- 
poration will be drunk before the poll is 
half over ; they have weak heads and 
good swallows. If I was a candidate for 
Canterbury I would have all the alder- 
men gaged, and allow them enough liquor 
to fill them to the right pitch without 
waste. The little Earl of Rockingham 
stirs himself notably in the cause : and if 
the adversary does not send the red cow 
that swallowed up Tom Thumb against 
him, a hundred to one but his brother 
gets the victory. I must beg of your 
Grace to tell Mrs. Donnellan I will write 
to her next poaj, but my eye^have lately 
been very weak, and I cannot venture to 
use them again to-day ; I do not know 
what they ail ; they seem well but are idly 
inclined, and will not do any thing at all. 
It is a great proof I have not the com* 
mand of them when they refuse thejr aid 
to write to her; you know hovy to value 
her company, else I should grudge b^r 
staying in a dusty town she is ixot fpnd 
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of. T suppose Mrs.'Pendarvis is gone rnto 
the country, but if she is with you tell 
her Fidget is her most obedient, as like- 
wise to Miss Dashvvood and Miss Cole. 
Lady Throckmorton was so obliging as to 
enquire after me of my brother Robinson. 
I.hope Bath will establish her health. Hoav 
does Mrs. Tatton, now her daughter is 
absent ? My compliments in return to 
those you sent me from the Duke, Lord 
Dupplin, and the General. I wish you 
joy of Vernon's best exploit, if report says 
true about him. 

I am 

your Grace's most faithful 

• and affectionate 

Fidget. 



To the Same. 



May 30- 



T[ Believe the Admiral's letter did not 
make his wife happier than it did me, as 
it came to me accompanied with one 
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from your Grace. Indeed my regard for 
him is much increased by this letter. 
Before I honoured him as great, hut now 
I love him as good ; ind I must tell you 
that after all his account of his brave 
exploits, I was much pleased with his 
friendly compliment to honest Will Fisher. 
I was charmed too with his affectionate 
eixpression of love to his children. The 
noise of war, and the trumpet of Fame, is 
apt to render a man deaf to the voice of 
Bature while he is in the pursuit of glory ; 
but I cannot imagine that a brave man, 
who is least checked by the timorous 
council of self-love, should not be of all 
others, most open to the love of his family 
and friends. Your Grace will think per- 
haps that, like Desdemona, I shall be 
won by some story, passing strange, of 
hair breadth 'scapes in the imminent and 
deadly breach ; but really I am sensible 
I should make a weak rib for a hero ; and, 
considering, that while his heart throb- 
bed with courage, mine might pant with 
fear. I shall not aspire to a man who has 
more courage than suffices to head the 
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iliilitia, and trained bands whenever it 
may be necessary for his country that 
they should march from St. Paul's to 
Westminster. May he seek peace and 
ensue it at home and abroad. Let Mi- 
nerva teach him all her peaceful arts, and 
Apollo instruct him in any soft accom- 
plishments ; but may the fell Bellona, and 
fierce Mars, never breathe the spirit of 
war into him ! In the realm of faipe I 
could not reign his consort, but must b? 
left his melancholy relict My love being 
become, I'rke the nymph Echo, nothing 
but voice, much he would be praised, 
but first he must be buried ; nor will ani 
envious world utter their commenda- 
tions, till the car that merited them is 
deaf. Then those praises he could not 
hear for his reward, I should hear to 
my regret. I remember a story of a dis* 
consolate widow, whose rank did not set 
her above truth, following her husband's 
corpse with many lamentations, but the 
most bitter was, Oh ! where shall such 
another be gotten ! Now this irreparable 
circumstance makes me trembly for Mrs, 

VOL. I. p 
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Vernon, for there is none such, no not 
one, should the Admiral be slain. Now 
for the beaux, the same tailor makes 
another as good at a reasonable rate, and 
without loss of time ; he makes a buck- 
ram man as fast as FalstaiF; it is but 
change of raiment, when the coat is the 
merit of the man ; nor does one expect 
the beau, who is but a suit of satin, to 
last like the hero, who is a coat of mail. I 
am very glad" of what your Grace tells 
me of the law-suit. I hope Mr. Parley 
has got his book again. I am very sorry 
for the Dutchess of Leeds' misfortune ; 
if a fright would have made her miscarry, 
I don't know but her Grace might have 
i&ufFered by the capers of a certain Miss 
Hoyden of our acquaintance. As for my 
6yes, which you obligingly enquire after, 
I cannot say, in the common phrase, that 
they are at your service, for really they 
are not under my command; I follow 
your Grace's advice, I do not work at all> 
and I read by my sister's eyes. I thought 
I had told you a fortnight ago, but I see 
by the direction of your letter I have not^ 
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that I had left Mr. Smith's, and was come 
to a room my mamma had furnished for 
me, in a farm at the bottom of our gatesf, 
where she could more conveniently visit 
nie than at a greater distance, and she 
thought I should grow less afraid of the 
house, by being near.it. I was glad to 
come here, for I knew I should have 
every thing I wanted from Mount Morris, 
.and I had a room for a maid, and all was 
neat and clean, and I could be as much 
alone as I pleased; and to tell you the 
truth, I believe that circumstance has 
helped to make my eyes bad, for before 
I had seen my sister I was alone all the 
evenings, and I used to read more than 
was prudent; now I do nothing at all, 
and take great care of myself; I should 
grieve to be forced to see with other 
people's eyes, but that I reflect it is what 
the first man in every kingdom does; 
and what the powerful choose, the we^k 
may well submit to. I have dined at 
Mount Morris these two days, but they 
will not let me go up stairs yet; this 
aiFords me the comfort of seeing other 
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people are more fearful for me than I am 
for myself, though I acquit myself of 
the duty of caution most rigidly, t be- 
lieve your Grace never saw so humble a 
dwelling as mine; it is high enough for 
Content, which is of middling stature, 
but high Ambition would break its head 
in the entrance. If I was poetically in- 
clined I should write a pastoral, but the 
Muses do not haunt these shades; the 
poet's laurel, atid the lover's willow grow 
not in our groves ; honest oak for timber, 
and underwood fo-r firing, with conve- , 
niences for life, are produced, but no 
ornaments for story. I would describe 
my habitation if I had time, but it is late, 
and my eyes insist upon punctuality. I 
am greatly diverted with your account of 
the ancient coquette and antiquated fop. 
Could not she find out in 60 years, what 
David wisely said in his haste ? May we 
all better improve our leisure. Oh should 
I at the fatal hour, when all bloom but 
that of my top-knot has left me, endea- 
vour to charm, pray, my dear Lady Dut- 
chess^ give me a hint that there is an 
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innocent period in which a woman is not 
young or old enough to bewitch; those 
remonstrances wisdom and you will 
preach alike; but I see the cherry co- 
loured tabby and love hood are by the 
Destinies laid up in the India cabinet for 
me. I am very glad the Duke is better 
in health, and beg your Grace would tell 
bim so. I am Mr. Achard's very humble 
servant; how humble and how civil does 
the apprehension of age make one i All 
this is jest, J am resolved to remain always 
what I am in the unalterable particular of 
being your Grace^s faithful, gfateful, and 
jiffectionatp 

Fidget. 

My best wishes attend the dear dear 
little ones ; you say the Marquis is naughty 
to mortify me ; if he was always in the 
same humour one should think he had no 
fancy ; allow some whims for his age and 
sex. It is very good in your Grace and 
Lady Andover to think of me. 
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To the Rev. Mr. Freind. 

1741. 
Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your letter ; if I should 
tell you long expectation enhanced its 
value it would encourage you in delay. 
What is always welcomfe cannot arrive 
too soon nor come too late; whether it 
precedes our wish or comes after it, still 
it inust be agreeable. But pray endea- 
vour to give the merit of frequency to 
your general correspondence, rather than 
the charm of rarity to a particular letter. 
I suppose you are now in your bower of 
bliss at Witney. I imagine Mrs. Freind 
and you, with Zephyrus and Flora, make 
the partie quarrie. So much for your re- 
tirement. As for neighbours, have you 
any good enough for friends, and agree- 
able enough for companions? It does 
but rarely happen that we are thrown by- 
fortune where we should be directed by 
choice. It is very agreeable to have a 



friend in the neighbourhood, but I think 
it does not often fall out so happily. I 
do not know whether Mrs. Freind loves 
riding ; walking, I dare say, she does, for 
it .is a friend to contemplation, and her 
virtue and happiness must reconcile her 
to thought. Folly, vice, and misery, are 
its only enemies. I had the first news of 
our glorious admiral from you ; the trump 
X)f Fame does not sound in these regions 
of oblivion; however, you awaked my 
fears from our dream of peace to rejoice 
at the success of our fleet, and the virtue 
of their commander. We were sitting 
together at the place where I told you I 
was to remain till our house was clear of 
all infection, happy in each other, and 
very easy about other matters ; admiring 
the valour, and praising the virtue of 
men dead much above a thousand years 
ago, and enquiring what was become of 
the daring spirit of ambition and superna- 
tural force of heroism that once animated 
the world. We were glad you pointed us 
to our nation to find what was left of it. 
Dn Middletoii's life of Cicero has led us 
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among the heroes of antiquity, b^if I ant 
sick of those votaries of ambition, who 
sacrifice to the furious grasp of power 
the peace of nations, the life of millions, 
the happiness of mankind, the welfare of 
their country, and the rights of posterity. 
They are not my true heroes who cry 
havock, and let loose the dogs of war. 
The wise disinterested patriot, who guards 
the safety of his country by his vigilance, 
is the man made; in the image of his 
Maker, and a far better citizen than the 
ambitious man, who enlarges its dominioiu 
You will wonder that I should say so 
much agaijist ambition; if it does not 
please you, I will say twice as much in its 
praise as I have in its defamation, for 
I should be extremely loath not to be 
thought expert in ))oth. There is nothing 
more highly sublime, nor meanly ridicu- 
lous,^ than this ambition. What mighty 
machines raise the vast pyramid of great- 
ness, but how small a puff of malignant 
breath poisqns the gale of fame ! If a man 
is to be blamed through ages for burning 
a temple in order to be talked o^ how 
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Inuch worse are those wha destroy thd 
real images of the living temples of God^ 
only to be spoken of. If ever ambition is 
to be excused, it is in a little woman, who 
must stand upon an eminence to become 
conspicuous ; one who finds herself so 
empty she must have vanity to bear her 
out. Riches make life easy, greatness 
makes it honourable, but what can fame 
do ? Does it comfort the ear that cannot 
hear it ? Do laurel wreaths adorn the 
head long since buried, or statues glad 
the eye that is shut for ever? Whitting- 
Ion and his cat, and Hercules and his club, 
are the heirs of fame in a very different 
"way; yet are Whittington, the cat, and 
Hercules, equally sensible of this fame. 
Alas ! that the ghost of Lucretia, and the 
Wife of Bath, should dispute lepa$ on the 
banks of Styx, and have no herald of re- 
nown to decide it by our court of honour. 
Helen and Penelope arrive at the shades, 
divested alike of good and evil fame, and 
poor Virginia, the victim of chSstity, per- 
haps leads but an ordinary ape in Pluto's 
kingdom. Ob, may our Vernon live 
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long ere he breathes but in the breath of 
Rumour ! IMay ease reward his labour, 
honour attend his virtue, and his length 
of days bless his country ! That he has 
done well, is honourable and happy, and 
long may he enjoy the best bliss this 
World affords — the reflection of conscious 
goodness. I pity the surviving friends of 
those who were killed at Carthagena; our 
enemies too we must pity ; it is a sad 
^necessity to be obliged to borrow the 
arrows of death, and tjie scythe of time, 
to mow down thousands, and thus to help 
the cruel enemies of nature. Fot every 
«hout of public joy how many private 
sighs are fetched ! I hope Captain Robin- 
ton * will continue safe and well. I pity 
Mrs. Freind; it is a sad anxiety to have a 
brother in such hazard. I wish you had 
a more intelligent congregation at Wit- 
ney;^! heard that at Bath your audience 
was delighted, and I hope amended. • If 
the* polite cannot be the one, they may 
be the o?her by a !|ermon; if you have 
not titne for a letter, send me a sermon, I 

• Killed at Carthagena. 
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shall be glad of it ; but pray do not let 
your partiality to every thing that belongs 
ttJ hie, generally so much to my advan- 
tage, turn to my unhappiness, in repre- 
senting my letters as too good to be 
answered by even a line from you. I had 
wrote to you long ago, but my eyes have 
been very bad, a general disorder in th6 
country at present, but Pea is clair myante 
still ; she says she is yours ; she is mine 
too, of that I am proud and happy. My 
brother Robinson 4s returned from Bath 
in good health, and desires his compli- 
ments; say a thousand kind things for 
me to Mrs. Freind ; sincerely they come 
from me, and agreeably too they will from 
you. I am not going to set sail yet ; the 
ocean of fortune is rough, the bark of 
fortune light, the prosperous gale uncer- 
tain, but the pilot must be smooth, steady^ 
and constant; patient in the storms, 
moderate and careful in the sunshine, 
and easy in the turns of the^wind, and 
changes of the times. Guess if these 
things be easily found ; and without such 
a guide, can I avoid the gulph of mis- 
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fortune, the barking of envy, thcdecdti 
of the Syrens, and the hypocrisy of Pro- 
teus ? So I wait on shore, scarce looking 
towards this land of promise, so few I find 
'With whom I would risk the voyage. I 
would have wrote you a longer letter if 
I had a frank, but careful of your six- 
pence, though regardless of your leisure, 
that consideration hinders me. I ^m a^ 
Mount Morris again. 

I am, Sir, your's 

E. ROBINSOK. 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Mount Morris f June, 17 4tlm 

Dear Madam, 

r 

}Iy di^arest friend, I write to you with 
jan anxiQiis heart, impatient for farther 
accounts of your health, which MrsI Peni- 
darvis has promised me. I know your 
tenderness and filial piety to be as great 
^s any one's, but, at the same time, I trust 
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your high sense of duty to the great 
Dispenser of all things, will dispose you 
to submit to this hard trial;* I know 
your passions resigned, and your reasoa 
commanding; your letter upon this sub- 
ject gave me great comfort ; I see in it 
you are still yourself, the most tender, 
amiable, and best of women. It was very 
good to let me know your state of mind, 
it best prepared me for the sad sequel, 
and, believe me, I sympathized with you 
in every line of your letter. Let me beg 
of you to endeavour to divert your me- 
lancholy as much as it is possible; look 
forward to the fair prospect of happiness 
promised to you in the dear little children; 
do not to the Duke, and to them, such 
wrong as to impair your health ; what an 
example of patience should you show, to 
enable your children and friends to bear 
the sad trial which even you must one 
^ay give them ! You can never have ^uch 
a lass as your friends will sustain whea 
they lose you ; remember that, be com** 
ibrted and careful; think when you 

* The death of her father. Lord Oxford. 
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lament you communicate the grief yoii 
suffer. I believe your Grace had a letter 
froni nae the day I had yours; it came 
tinseasonably to you, and gave me great 
concern J but, ho doubt, you had it some 
hours before I knew it was improper ; I 
am in no danger of being guilty of mirth 
when I know you are melancholy, I 
never wished so much to see you as just 
BOW, in hopes that by partaking your 
grief I might lessen it. True friendship 
is more covetous to share sorrow than 
joy ; my thoughts are with you hourly, 
for they are easy of transportation; I 
wish I could send you more of them upon 
paper, but indeed lam absolutely forbid 
to write ; but I hope I shall never sec the 
ungrateful hour that my regard to myself 
shall outweigh my duty to my friend. 
My eyes are worse for my bleeding ; but 
time, patience, apdrest, I am assured, will 
set all things to rights ; the eyes that see 
hope have prospect enough, and I look 
for it at the right end of the telescope. 
It is happy to be able to approach and 
magnify the objects of our wish; but, 
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for the dark land of fear, I love to set it 
at a distance. There is a valley between^ 
US: and the horizon of hope ; such is the 
general prospect of life. Hope is a finis 
painter; it makes objects bigger and 
feirer than the reality; foif, the easy 
luxurious imagination, it paints fair scenes 
of pleasure ; to the covetous mind it pro- 
mises much riches; and that which its 
nature never can feel, satiety of wealth. 
To the ambitious it promises power, ho- 
nour and renown, and happy sway in the 
great reahn of Famei ; to a mortal body 
* it promises eternal remembrance ; vain 
tliought ! But this hope can feed the 
wandering fancy with all variety of vision; 
I will leave it your companion and retire ; 
your Grace, whose wishes are, taught by 
reason, duty, and virtue, may trust to it. 
Providence, who watches over the gogd, 
yill be its surety for you, though it does 
not fulfil its flattery to the vain, hut 
scatters the proud in the imagination of 
their hearts. I will write as often, and as 
much to you, as my eyes will permit ; it 
relieves niy anxiety, I M'ish it could 



yours. My papa, mamma, sister, and bro- 
"ther Robinson, desire theii: compliments, 
and beg to assure your Grace of their 
sincere concern. Adieu, my dear dear 
Lady Dutchess ; may health and comfort 
wait upon you as constantly as the good 
wishes of your obliged and affectionate 
grateful friend, 

£. R0BINSO2l« 



To the Same. 

Mount Morris f June 25, 1^41^ 

Madam, 

I HOPE I shall now be able to write tci 
your Grace with more ease than I have 
done lately ; the last time I wrote to you 
I was ill, and my eyes were very painful j 
but now I am happy iu the recovery of 
my eyes, and have no pain or uneasiness 
but in my heart, which aches for my 
dearest friend. It owes you so many days 
of joy and satisfaction, it cannot repin* 
at paying you tliose sympathizing faouxife 
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of anguish; which any misfortune that 
touches y©u can require. It will be great 
joy.' to me to hear you keep your healthy 
and in some degree recover your tran- 
quillity of mind; indcjed the bqst senti- 
ments of nature require you shquld grieve ; 
-but, at. the same, time, .all precedents and 
examples of fortune demand that ^ou 
should again be comforted. The law of 
nature is indispensable, the commands of 
necessity unavoidable. A comparison is 
the measure by which we judge. Look 
on the misfortunes of others ; the present 
public calamity will aflford many examples 
of unhappiness. How many mothers have 
h^re lost the only support of theilr age, 
and comforts of their ]ife; and by the 
TWy messenger whom they hoped to havp 
he^rd their sons were honoured and ad- 
vanced by victory and triumph, they 
learned they were conquered and mur- 
the^ed, a sacrifice to their country ! — — 
^yen thinks their death a fault: and 
x;epsure speaks so loudly of the action, 
the g;entle voice of pity does not plead for 
ithefn; this is indeed a death of horrors^ 

VOL. !• Q ' 



/ 
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when the aid of reflection, the cotnfott 
and assistance of fpiends, and the inter- 
position of repentance and pi-ayers is fat 
off; when religion and hope do ^Ot 6ii- 
courage, but terror and dismay are oEn 
every side, with haste and confusion, »ad 
convoy to eternity! Is there (fot, itty 
dear Dutchess, you know the tendtte^ 
affections of the nearest relation) so sad 
a case as that of a parent that loses thifc 
promise of many years, the flattering h6pt 
of a life of care— their oiily child? Think, 
too, how many wives this fatal expediti^6i4 
may have robbed of the happiness att^ 
the very support of their beings ; havin]^ 
now lost their maintenance and 'fri^iwl 
together, they are left with their childfft* 
to all the temptations of want, and mekh 
insinuations of poverty. If the;f cai 
withstand these, how ittany enemies have 
they still left to cope with ! The outt^ges^ 
of the powerful, the insolence of the tith, 
scorn of the proud, arid malice of the 
vui charitable, all beating against th^ 
broken spirit of the unfortuniate. Matiy 
unhappy sisters mtist now be deprived df 
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tile friend and guardian of their youth, 
orphans and unfriended before, with only 
this relation to support then) in ^a world 
dangerous and malicious to youth; here 
liey were promised the sincerest friend- 
ahip under the tenderest name;, and per« 
haps hopeful and ambitious for this their 
dearest ohject have persuaded their bro- 
ther to this life of hajsard, and are now 
left for ever to repent that which they 
can never reflress. How hard is it to 
avoid misfortunes for those to whom idle- 
ness is improper ! Where does ambition, 
or indeed reasonable industry, call, that 
conscience, honour or safety, is not some* 
times hazarded? This world has much of 
grief; through life we feel it, and in 
death we give it, even to those whom to 
defend from it we would have lived or 
died as best were for their interest. But 
let us, as far a^ we can, shorten our sor- 
row and lengthen our joys ; it is our duty 
to do so; our journey is but short, it is 
well to be guided in it by patience and 
a^pmpanied by hope, and it will seem 
esMMii long it caii't appear: ^^We are 
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such stuff as dreams are made of, our little 
life is bounded by a sleep," I must bid 
your G race adieu much sooner than I would 
choose, but Lord Rockingham is just 
arrived, and dinner will be upon tabic in. 
a moment. If I can keep my eyes in a 
seeing condition you shall hear from me 
constantly. Lady Oxford, I hope, is not 
entirely cast down. 

I am, dear Madam, 
your Grace's most obedient, 
most obliged, faithful, and affectionate 

servant, 

E. RoBINSON^. 



To Mrs. Donnellan* 



Mount Morris, July 5, 



You cannot imagine, my dear friend, the 
pleasure I had in seeing some lines of your 
writing. I flattered myself they came ta 
inform me of your recovery, and wai^ 
sorry immediately to learn your rdiBiJ)»et 
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I hope Tunbridge will prove of gr6at 
service to you: I think nothing gives 
such spirits as those waters, an^ the, air 
oiF the place is excellent ; I was there two 
seasons for my health, and I found vast 
benefit by the waters. I wish I had any 
excuse but illness, to go this year; I 
should enjoy your company extremely, 
for the wildness of the country, and ro- 
mantic air of every thing, gives great 
pleasure to those who are fond of the 
beauties of nature; and I think the 
variety of such a mixture, of retirement 
and lonely solitude, with the resort of 
company at other hours', very agreeable. 
If you recover your health by the help of 
the waters, I shall still love them better; 
^nd: I think I have some obligation to 
t|iem. already, for I believe I owe my 
life to their assistance. Rejoice that the 
Duke of Portland has so happily got rid 
of his law-suit ; I sjiall love law the better 
as long as I live, for having shewn itself 
his friend; though, for my own part, I 
have little to do with this part of justice,* 
yet I hav^e .ahvays had an opinion in favpur 
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of the proceedings of our courts, and 
have ever been an advocate for the law ; 
th^gh, as Marios says to the apothecary, 
^* This world affords no law to make mc 
rich.'' I will not fail to employ some of 
your leisure, while you are at Tunbridge^ 
in reading long letters. My epistles are 
of such easy digestion they cannot make 
the head ache; one might as well complain 
of an oppression upon the stomach from a 
whipt syllabub; and ipdeed the conver- 
sation of the place is ail in an easy style. 
No logical arguments, nor mathematical 
demonstrations, but mighty -pretty chit 
chat, and news and match* making. The 
men are half of them affecting gallantry, 
and some of the women coquetry. When 
the wife smiles too much, the husband 
frowns ; so take the families in the gross 
and you will find the people of a mode- 
rate behaviour. I wish you had a good 
horse ; if I had one-ifit to be trusted, it ' 
should be at your service. At present 
my exercise is in a one horse chaise, of all 
things most ridiculous; but I find the hap- 
piness of not being SjBnsiUle of one's own 
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tbfturdity; for though I have always 
laughed at every person I saw in one^ I 
have not thought my gravity at all hurt 
by it^ but sit and reason in it, with such 
an air of significancy as would divert 
you. I had like to have paid dear for my 
diversion one day. My brother drove 
me along the sea side^ upoli a bank raised 
to keep out the sea; our horse took 
fright, and ran away, and if he had turned 
to the right or left, we must have beeli 
thrown down a precipice ; but luckily, 
while his fancy remained equal, he was 
stopped by the servant before us, and we 
prudently got 6ut and walked till we 
were out of the sight and noise of the 
Be^, which had frighted our horste: but 
neither my Hippolytus nor I having ever 
disobliged Neptune^ or any of his lela- 
tions, I cannot imagine why he served us 
such a trick. Alas, how the dignity of 
actions are lost ! In timeS;0f oM a young 
man and his sw^et-heart, driving on the 
shore in a one-horse vehicle, were run 
away with, and overturned, and from that 
time he was reported as a hero, and .she as 
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a princess. The poor oce^n, which w6t 
not of what it had done, was a mighty 
deity who raised up a monster to avenge 
the affronts done to his cousin Phsedra, 
This is a fine story, and almost worth 
dying for; but if our hapless talc had 
been told by that mean historian, a news- 
writer, it had been merely, that a gentle- 
man, and his sister, driving carelessly 
upon the shore, near Hythe, in a one- 
horse chaise, the sea threw up a lobster, 
and the horse ran away, and down they 
fell, and were killed, and interred together 
the Sunday following. Ghosts now do not 
wander on the banks of Lethe, but with 
their names and memories are thrown at 
once into the lake of oblivion. Well, you 
would ncjver forget what a terrible thing 
it is to be forgotten, if I had time to say 
more about it ; but I must finish my letter 
inimediatelyv 

I am, dear Mrs. Donnellan, 

your most faithful, affectionate servant, 

£. Robinson. 
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To the. Dutchess of Portland. 

July 5, 1741. 

Madam, 

Forty lines could not contain the thanks 
due for the four I received from your 
Grace ; I am much obliged to you for 
not delaying a moment to ^rnake me 
happy by your good news ; * I wish you 
all joy upon it, and to the most noble and 
excellent Duke also : I was in fine spirits 
all the rest of the day, and my pace and 
motion was so quick, that had I been in 
any room with China or brittle ware, I 
might have proved very detrimental to 
it ; but as it was, I did only some slight 
damage to my wearing apparel ; for jump- 
ing into my brother's study to give hiqi 
part of my joy, I rent my garment in 
such a manner, that if I had nut carried a 
joyful countenance, he would have ima- 
jgined I had done it upon ill news, ac- 
cording to the old custom; "indeed, I 

^ The success of the Duke in his imporraht law^^iiit. 
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siade a fine confusion in his room ; Sei 
Socrates^ and Plato, were never in 
lives so discomposed with joy ; bii 
degrees of learning, from the mighty 
to the little pocket volume, were pnl 
disorder; the light pamphlets flut 
about, and in short it was long ere j 
and silence regained their power in 
their empire of wisdom. It is not 
to have such sudden occasions of jc 
the country ; if we arc a little br 
than what is called very dull, it is 
cient ; mirth here is reckoned mad 
gaiety is idleness, and wit a crying 
The parson preaches to it$ annoy, 
much in its contempt; the justice m 
terially condemns it, the young sq 
like a true Briton, hates it as fore 
but indifference is so easy, and dulne 
safe, every one recommends the mei 
they lend their, precept and exampl 
to help it forward ; -who hates the 
or who envies them ? who can or 
would disturb them ? but for the w 
they carry such a dangerous spleen 
are not to be suffered in a civil soc 
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Among many reasons for being stupid it 
may be urged it is being like other peo- 
ple, and living like one's neighbours, and 
indeed without it, it may be difQcult to 
love some neighbours as oneself; now 
seeing the necessity of being dull, you 
won't, I hope, take it amiss that you find 
me so, but consider I am involved in 
mists from/the sea, and that the tempera- 
ment of the air, and the manners of the 
place contribute to my heaviness: it pro- 
vokes me to hear people that live in a 
fog talk of the smoke of London, and 
that they cannot breathe there. A proper 
season for them to stay away who were 
made for nothing but to breathe. But 
people in town have other signs of life. 
But to the good folks that talk in that 
manner, nothing is an obstruction of lifp 
but an asthma ; oh, may their lungs never 
be troubled with a phtisick, since they 
think wheezing the only misfortune ! 
Poor Alma with them resides in a pair of 
bellows, and has nothing to do but to 
puff. We have a gentleman m our 
neighbourhoodj who, not content with his 
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cwn natural dulness (though, without 
partiality, no man has more), has pur- 
chased ten thousand volumes at two- 
pence a Volume ; now except thq deep 

learned and Right Reverend Dr. ., 

I do not believe any one ever grew 
learned frojn such a study of their fathers ; 
yet I cannot but imagine my neighbour 
bought this collection for the instruction 
of hi« sons; for not being young, he can 
never hope to read half these books, and 
they are not sumptuous enough in their 
appearance to give any suspicion of vanity 
in him ; but see the perverse turn of hu- 
man things ! as the Bishop abovemen- 
tioned did from the bottom of the mince- J 

pie collect books^ I fear these young men j 
will from their books make a mince-pie, i 
It is a greafc mortification to me that I do I 
not visit this family, for they are certainly f 
the most tfktraordinary personages in the J 
county ; the fath^er was, till this parliap J 
,jneijt, a senator, a man Qf few words, but ■# 
less meaning, wh;en in thje House, on ^ 
common^occasions very ^pra^ing .and inir / 
pertinent; yet he li^^f sold his yoice^ i 
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eni|)ty as it is, at such low gains as^£ 
Gould get. His wife^ an awkward woman, 
he has always kept in the country to 
nuirse seven- or eight daughters^ after hi& 
ovv^n manner, and the success has answered 
the design; he has taught them that all 
finery lies in a pair of red-heeled shoes ; 
ati<i as for diversion (or, as I suppose they 
call it, fun), there is nothing like bliud-r 
nian's buff: thus dressed, and thus ac- 
complished, he brought thenj to our 
races, and carried them ta the bally where, 
poor girls, they expected to be pur^ 
itierry, and to play at puss in the corner, 
and hunt the whistle >; but seeing there 
H^as nothing but footing, which they had 
tiever been suffered to do in their shoes, 
arid right hand and left, which their fa- 
ther thought too much for woraeii to 
kxiow, they fell asleep, as they had often 
^een used to do, without their supper. 
The sons, for fear they should die, are 
%iiot to be taught how to live ; they are 
kept at home because one boy of their's 
died at school; see the advantage we 
^^ve in living so far from the great city ! 
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You have no tuch good folks in^Backing- 
hamshire ; there your Grace saw a fine 

importation of S 's ; they had not ond 

artiqle of behaviour so untaught as to 
appear natural ; these have not one manner 
that seems acquired by art; the two 
families would make a fine contrast ; pray 
do but figure the Mademoiselles Cathe-^ 
rinas advancing in state to meet these 
jumping Joans; to be sure, seeing Madame 
courtesy so low, they would think she 
meant to play at leap-frog, and would 
jump over her head before she got to the 
extremest sink of her courtesy ; but you 
will say what are these people to your 
because you keep the very medium of 
politeness, must you be troubled with 
those that are in the bad extremes of be- 
haviour ! Wliy, really I believe you can 
have no notion of such awkwardness as 
this, who have only kept the best cona- 
pany. I must tell you. Madam, you can 
know but little of the world by keeprng 
company with such people as Pen and 
Dash ; they are quite in a different style 
frotn the rest of the world ; indeed, when 
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yowr himility stoops to one Fidget, you 
may know what is meant by the word 
awkwardness : but if she has the honour 
of living with you, she will be very apt 
to alter ; for I think she is of a nature 
flexible to example, and if she does but 
imitate, in any degree, as she admires, 
slm will endeavour to appear, what it is 
her ambition to be thought^ entirely 
your's, 

4 Eliz. Robiksok. 

P. S. I beg your Grace to present my 
compliments to my Lord Duke, and Mr. 
Achard, and some kisses to the*little 
atigels. 



^^im 



To the Same. 

6 o*ciock in the morning, ne'W styUf 1741, 

Madam, >^ 

I' DO not remember that in all the days 
of my impertinence 1 ever troubled your 
Grace with one idle line before six 
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o^clock in the morning; having ne^ 
stamped my importunity, I hope it will 
pass more current, and that you will bet- 
ter receive this as a fault I never com- 
mitted before, and very probably may 
never repeat ; but you have always my 
first thoughts and my last, and you know 
my thoughts are accompanied with many 
words, therefore accept them from the 
abundance of my heart, though they 
should show some sterility of brain. I 
wrote a long letter to JLady Andover 
yesterday ; I had reserved a good share 
of time to write to you, but my papa had 
a mind I should ride out with him as 
soon as I came from church ; now I can 
write a gallop, and I never ride faster 
than a trot; so that I should have made 
a better progress upon plain paper than I 
did upon plain ground. But, in short, I 
was to go upon an high hill to see what 
did not at all concern me, a great deal of 
land which was none of it mine, a great 
deal of sea which is none of any one's, 
and a little of France which is our ene- 
my's. I gently intimated to my papa 
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that perhaps if time should make my eyes 
a little dim, a little land in possession was 
better than a great deal in prospect ; but 
a quick apprehension in other matters is 
sometimes slow in taking a hint ; and I 
find, if I sue for lands it must be under 
covert baronj as the widow Blackacre 
says. Is it not a sad thing to be brought 
up in the patriot din of liberty and pro- 
perty, and to be allowed neither ? Upon 
this high mountain we met a gentleman 
.who had a summer house there, into 
"which he received us, and he set forth 
the beauties of the prospect to us, and 
distinguished tlie corn fields near Bqu* 
lognc, from the pasture. For my part, I 
scorned to act the part of a spy, so I made 
no discoveries of thefr particular eco- 
nomy. When we had, as it were, taken a 
survey of the world, we returned hom^ ; 
my papa was much pleased with his ride, 
but I own I do not love to compare my 
little self, and my small fortunes, to the 
grand system of the universe; and to 
consider that upon this earth the greatest 
^emperor bears hardly the figure of ♦ 
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caterpillar upon a cabbage leaf. I wai^ 
(endeavouring to get rid of this painful 
comparison ; at last I considered the 
moon but as cream cheese, and I magni- 
fied myself with the comparison of a 
maggot, and went to sleep at night hap|>y 
and conceited, and demolished a poor 
gnat that was idly buzzing about me, 
which thriee hours before, in the period of 
tny. humility, I should have treated a$ 
a fellow- creature. While greatness aftd 
happiness are but opinion, may we all be 
well deceived, and favour its cheat which 
lends us our importance ! All the world, 
but Fidget the forlorn, go this day td 
Canterbury races ; I am not much mor^ 
tified at staying away, though I am ge^ 
nerally ptetty ready to make one whettt 
Ihere is so great a crowd. Next surtimfef> 
it seems, I am to go to York races, but tha* 
IS no joy to me. Obedience has pow'elr 
^ver our actions ; I wished it reigned aiS 
despotically over the \ will. My papa'tB 
Ateward in Yorkshire has been guilty <rf 
great misdemeanours, and he must g^ 
^own to set his^ affairs in order* I sbffll 



iaVe the satisfaction of seeing tMylrttie 
bro tilers, which is my only comfort ; for 
Mrhen I shall come back I know lioij a^ 
xny papa and mamma are very fond of 
"Yorkshire. They fifay they will return i to 
*he winter, and I hope so good a resolu- 
tion will not be broken. But m^ papa 
Tias a vast acquaintance there, and they 
^will endeavour to keep him amongst 
^hem ; he is to choose, and I am by duty 
to approve ; and indeed I intend to per- 
suade myself to like well that which will 
l)e whether I like it or not. All this 
iamily desire their compliments to your 
Grace : I beff mine to the Duke and Mn 
Achard. My eyes are hett€fr; you find 
they take a view of all nations. My 
brotTier, and his chaise, are ready for 
me. This letter will be sent to the post 
before I come back, which will not be 
till nine o'clock, therefore I must not 
hope to make my letter longer ; though X 
think, after my notable jumble, I might 
be very witty, according to Sir Richard 
Blackmore, who says, wit is nothing but 
a. regular fermentation of exalted spirits^ 
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which certainly the warm weather an<i 
exercise might occasion in a bottle of 
small beer; and sure I am not less witty 
than brewed malt ! My brother waits pa- 
tiently ; sure fortune would never give a 
man such a sister without providing him 
with a little necessary patience; if the 
virtue is in him my practice will fetch it 
put| so shall his goodness be manifested, 

I am, Madam^ 

your &c. &c. obedient, 

£• R. 



To Mrs. Donnellan. 

July 18, 1741. 

Dear Madam^ 

If niy eyes were as much at my service 
as I am at yours, they Would assist me 
much oftener in writing to you ; but they 
enforce idleness upon me, a thing more 
wearisome than the most difficult busi- 
ness ; thus the houi*s of life run out with- 
out pleasure or improvement with those 
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\vho spend them idly. Every clock gives 

hourly reprehension to this folly, yet 

many learn nothing from this monitor, 

but when to/ dine and to sleep : impartikl 

time suffers their neglect of his loan of 

^ years, and takes no quicker nor severer 

vengeance upon them than on those who 

improve his swiftest moments, and make 

every instant travel on some important 

errand; Time, like wisdom, is found of 

those that seek hijn, but the foolish shall 

not know him ; he knows that those who 

neglect their portion of him are therein 

sufficiently punished.: there is no hour^ 

well spent that does not lay up happiness 

for future days. What I would chie6y 

desire of time to teach me, for the merit 

and satisfaction of my life, would be to 

deserve and to esteem better of my 

friend every day ; for in being and having 

a true friend is the greatest happiness we 

can enjoy. To the merit of loving much 

i^ added that by time of loving long: I 

have often thought I had got to the utmost 

limits of friendship, but I begin to think 

it infinite as time, for it seems to me t6 
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grow with it, and I find I grow contU 
nually fonder of particulars, and of 
friendship in general. I have indeed beeu 
Very happy in my friends and rela* 
tions, for accident has done more for me 
this way than the most prudent choice 
could have done ; but this happens very 
rarely, for fortunes united are more apt 
to make division of persons than any thingj 
in all affairs of life we are apt to sacrifice 
general peace to little points of interest, 
and this makes many disagreements iu 
families, and well it may. The generous 
abhor the self-interested ; the covetous 
fear them ; the want of friendliness in a 
relation must cure one of all tenderness 
for them ; the more we love the more we 
are disgusted and disappointed to find 
another insensible to our kindness, and it 
blunts our aifection to find it makes tio 
entrance into their heart. I hope you 
find much benefit from the waters; I 
shall be a great deal happier than I am at 
present, when I hear you recover youi^ 
health. I believe you know I love yoi< 
sincerely, but how much, you must guessi 
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^3^ the love you bear to some friend 
"W^ho you think deserves your friendship 
as well as I know you do mine. I hope 
IDV. Young will be at Tunbridge this sea- 
son ; he spends some time there. I believe 
^ou will find his thoughts little confined 
■^o the place ; he will entertain you with 
<:onversation much above what one gene- 
Txally finds there, where they talk of little 
T}ut water, bread and butter,^and scandal. 
One sees a good deal of the world at Tun- 
Tjridge ; there is one man drinking waters 
to cure him of the ill consequence of 
^loth and avarice, and the melancholy 
Temembrance of having denied himself 
the benefits of his time, and others the 
a^ssistance of his money; there the splendid 
South Sea Director would wash away the 
recollection of his iniquity, and by mag* 
jiificence gild his crime till fools admire 
and envy it. How many adorn their guilt 
and misery to catch that approbation from 
others their own heart denies ! These 
waters would indeed be of "great use, 
pould they but make Directors void the 
worm that never dies j but conscience is 
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a dragon not to be charmed by all th©^ 
sweetest songs of the Siren pleasure, and 
in the midst of these diversions, and th^ 
gaiety of company, they seem to me not 
to be able to speak peace to their souls; 
There are other sorts of people more en* 
tertaining, which are those who come to 
. spend money and be genteel in summer^' 
and return in the winter to dirt and painsf 
in their trade ; some come to forget a 
peevish wife, or a surly husband, but all 
hide their misfortunes under the general 
name of the hyp. Fancy lends every one 
a several tormentor fitted to the shape of 
their fortunes ; even madness and misery 
would hide themselves under the name of 
vapours. I must tell you I am much 
better than I have been, and hope soon 
to recover the disorder of my eyes ; I 
believe, if they had not been thus weak 
I should venture to be inoculated this 
autumn with my brother Robinson, to 
avoid two extreme evils, fear and disease. 
It is so ordered that our own danger 
takes us from the observation of another's, 
therefore I should not have been trouble^ 
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those appfehensions for him which 

'^vill now find access by my leisure : the 

occupations of sickness would shut them 

4Dut, I wrote to you just before you went 

"ta Tunbridge; I think my letter could 

inot get to London till the day you left it ; 

3 suppose you have had it. My letter will 

/be too late for the post if I don't send it 

^way» immediately, therefore, since thei 

word must be said, though disagreeable 

to utter, farewell, 

' I am, sincerely and affectionately, 

your's, 

£liz. Robinson^ 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Sunday f July X^th^ 1741« 
Ma DAH, 

I WAS in great hopes to have heard from 
your Grace last post, and indeed (though 
I am well now) I stood in great want of 
a cordial. A wise son of iEsculapius gave 
me a diabolical bolus; that half killed me* 



y fainted away about three hours after I 
had swallowed the notable compositioijj 
and was above an hour in such agony that 
if I had not waited for your letter I had 
certainly gone to the Elysian fields* Ypij 
fjannot imagine how willingly one linger^ 
in a world where you live ! I believe thp 
late Cz^irina left her kingdom with a 
gentler warning; indeed, I was very ill, 
but I could not go without your Grace'* 
letter, and so here I am within the reach 
of a post-horse; you must know this 
bolus was to make my eyes well, but it 
had like to have put out the light ; I had 
taken it twice before without being ill, 
so it is only a whim in my constitution, 
and not any fault in the medicine. It is 
hard I must be either quite sick or half 
blind; my eyes were not well before, but 
they are much Vorse for this potent 
bolus. I shall dread the latent mischief 
in wafer paper as long as I live. Thi$ 
medicine seemed; to promise a cure for 
all things, even, my dear Lady Dutchess, 
for my love for you: but I hope now, 
in «pite of these deadly corporations^ the 
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College of physicians ^Efd apothccary*^^- 
h^Wj to remain your faithful Fidget. I 
3-m sorry Mr. Achard has a sore throat, 
out I. advise him not to hazard more 
^l>an a pill. Really a bolus irf a perilous 
^^atter; but flannel is very safe. A 
^^bolfen draper is a better man than au 
apothecary ; and I am sure Mrs. More 
<^ould give Mr. Achard a flannel petticoat; 
^^ great virtue, and it is much the besfe; 
^"ecipe for a sore throat. I don*t know 
"^rhether this will find your Grace in towa 
Or at BuUstrode ; but I shall direct it to 
Whitehall, for there your porter, who is 
as certainly at your door as the hinge,; 
will take it in, and after due considera- 
tion (for I do not take him to be a man 
9f quick parts) he will send it to you. I 
liope dear Dash is well; I shall write t6 
lier to-morrow. If Mr. spintext had not 
been somewhat tedious to-day I had wrote 
to her; but, poor man, he is a good while 
explaining any thing, atid one must wait 
till he has overtaken his meaning, to 
which he has not a direct road, nor a 
swift pace; if he finds it at last, it is well. 
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if not he calls for it again the next Sun- 
day: some orators are praised for moving 
the passions^ but our good man is excel* 
lent for laying them asleep. With him 
the troubled in spirit sleep, and the 
wrathful slumber; there is not that tur-- 
bulent mind that he cannot quiet; he is 
admirable against perturbation. But I 
will not preach upon him ; not that I can 
mar the text as he does, but for fear I 
should imitate his manner while I intend 
only to describe it The light and my eyes 
admonish me to finish ; both grow dim. 
My best wishes attend the young ladiet 
and the Marquis. 

I am. Madam, 

your Grace's most obliged, 

ino9t pbedient, and most faithful humble 

servant, 

E* Robinson, 
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To the Same. 



Madam, 



I AM very sorry your Grace has been ill, 
but as my dose and fainting had like to 
have made one less in the world, I hope 
your bleeding was to make one more; I 
am suspicious of some such matter. If 
you could have just such another boy as 
the Marqurs, sure it would be worth the 
trouble^ I am glad to find my disorder 
was only sympathy, but I own the sus- 
pense I was in, till you was better, whe- 
ther I should live or die, was very painful. 
I wish another time you would tell mc 
when you design to faint away, that my 
spirit, so attendant on your's, might leave 
its tenement in a safe ^ lace till it came 
back again ; for really I had like to have 
iRpoiled the front of the house by hitting 
myself against a window, but my mamma 
caught hold of me and saved my nose 
entire, which otherwise had been laid low 
and flat; but now it boasts an eminent 
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exaltation, and if fhert was any thing 
which time could not level, I should hope 
it might be it; but there is nothing so 
high that time cannot reach <J la longue 
main; nor is there any thing so mightjf 
that he cannot demolish. As the Tower oi 
^Babel, and the Pyramids of Egypt haV^ 
been by him overthrown, so must th^^ 
pillar of my face one day be brough^-^ ^ 
down, and great will be the fall thereo: 
1 am very n\uch rejoiced Lady Peterb 
rough is with you; I know it will be grea. 
comfort to your Grace, and her Ladyship*^ 
excellent character makes me contend 
she should enjoy your company, which 
•grudge prodigiously to those I do not 
think capable of tasting it. I must bej 
you not so much as to wish I was wit! 
you till the Speaker is gone, for indeed 
know she will not choose it, and it would 
make me most unhappy to think you did 
any thing disagreeable to them upon my 
account. I assure you sincerely it is hot 
in my power to come to you before SepM 
tember, so that yet the Speaker is blames 
less in the matter. I hear the match yoxjk 
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Grace mentions is soon to be concluded ; 
I don't wonder at it at all, for the gen** 
tieman is the veriest child of Mammoii 
that ever was; he lives with his sisters 
without paying for his board, though 
they have but five thousand pounds a 
piece, and he has a great estate. My 
spirits are much raided by the hearing 
you have got a friend with you, and I 
hope you will not have any return of 
your disorder* I have received the letter 
yon Aiention, as you will see, if the answer 
gets safe to your hands. A certain person 
is grievously out of tune, but I have 
great cares that make me insensible to 
lesser ills ; that you are one of my tender 
concerns I will not dissemble; I am 
anatious about you to a degree that I 
almost blame, when I reflect how vain is 
mtit solicitude. There is one who watches 
continually for your preservation, even 
lie who neither slumbereth nor sleep- 
«th, and my utmost vigilance pan only 
serve me to recommend you to him, 
ivhich my prayers and wishes do hourly. 
I think there hardly passes a moment 
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in ^hich I do not think of you, aB(t 
always with gratitude and affection, ten-* 
derness and concern. This is a tender 
subject upon which I can say no more f 
my heart is full of love and you. Adieu, 
my dear, dear friend; I am afraid you cat* 
hardly read my letter, for my eyes at*^ 
ill again; not so bad as they were ^ 
month ago, buit worse than lately, yf^ 
are to have a house full of company thi^ 
week, but I will steal time to write t^^ 
you. I shall wish for this long letter yom^ 
promise nie; a thousand thanks to ypw^ 
for writing to me so often. Health anj 
happiness attend you and yoiirs ! 

I am, 
my dear Lady Dutchess, 

your most grateful and affectionate 

' humble servant, 

E, :^0BiNS0ir« 
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To the Same* 

Mount Morris, Aug, 2, 1741. 

Madam, 

"Why does my dear Lady Dutchess blame 
lierself for opening her heart to me; I 
am too well acquainted, and too much 
interested there, not to know and feel 
what passes in it. Your Grace could not 
have made me believe it was insensible, 
or ungrateful, or forgetful ; and I should 
have complained that you unjustly ima- 
gined I was only desirous to partake of 
your joy and pleasures, and not willing 
to share your grief and misfortunes. I 
had suffered for your sorrow and from 
your unkindness too, and that had been 
too much for me. I am glad you are 
going to read Cicero ; you will find this 
great man avowing every tender senti- 
ment of the heart, open to friendship, and 
liable to^he softest movements of pity; 
you will find in him all that is imitable 
af divinity, all that is amiable in huma- 
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nity ; redressing the evils of hi$ country 
like a god, pitying the calamities of par- 
ticulars like a man. The afFectors of 
fortitude, and such as would set them- 
selves above grief and pity, will see here 
that wisdom and greatness do not teach 
insensibility and hardness of heart. Dr. 
Middleton's picture of Tully may be a 
flattering likeness, but it is a fine model ; 
if he has not given a good example for 
an historian, I am sure he has for a hero. 
Ignorance is ever very credulous ; and as 
I know little of Cicero but from the 
Doctor, my opinion I own, is led by him ; 
faults he has, no doubt; infirmities stick 
close to humanity ; but these very faults 
are from his virtues : such a fond lover 
of mankind, one whose heart was so 
open, and sensible to every passion of 
his countrymen, in the nature of things, 
must be anxious about their good opi- 
nion. We are never indiflPerent to the 
opinions of those we love. This man, 
then, so universally benevolent, may be 
excused if he is no less generally desirous 
of receiving the praise of mankind, than 
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he was of advancing their happiness. The 
same spirit of affection to his fellow citi- 
zens that made him esteem and endeavour 
their welfare, made him value and wish 
for their commendation ; let us take the 
actions of men to proceed as nature has 
ordered they should, from the same mo- 
tive, let us not say here the Consul was 
vigilant, and there he was vain, but let 
us remember he is still benevolent; 
acting from that principle when he shows 
he loves mankind, and when he desires 
they should love him. Though there 
may seem a difference in the actions of 
destroying Catiline, and of desiring to 
be commeaded for it; I think they may 
both be answered from the same cause. 
But we read to object, rather than to ap- 
prove, argue rather to divide and doubt, 
than confirm and determine* Principles 
are but few, the modes of acting are vari- 
ous ; people think it is a fine subtlety to be 
able to divide them, and then set things 
far from their causes, and remote from 
the truth; plain downright mechanical 
man is represented as intricate, various, 
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unlike, and artificial ; men's characters 
are much perplexed, perhaps wholly mis- 
taken, and their actions misjudged. Here 
and there ^ connoiscur in nature distin* 
guishjes the springs of action, and, like a 
mechanic behind the scenes at a puppet- 
show, sees upon what different move- 
ments Alexander struts^nd Scapin sneaks. 
It is in vain to expect absolute perfec- 
tion in man; our virtues are passions^ 
and passions have still their errors. Ano- 
ther objection to Cicero is his dejection 
under misfortunes ; for this too there may- 
be made^ many affTologies ; such a lover 
of bis country must necessarily heavily 
lament to be banished from it; so fond a 
parent, and so affectionate a friend^ must 
impatiently suffer the separation from bis- 
family and friends ; but there appeared 
in him no excess of any passion but the 
love of mankind j envy and avarice were 
far from him, as was the desire of power, 
except to do good. Tully had noty in his 
misfortunes, a reliance on any immediate 
Providence as we have, nor so absolute a 
belief of ,a future lif^. His own prudence/ 
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land happy opportunity to act in, was all 
he had to trust to; if these failed him his 
hopes were overthrown, and himself en- 
tirely discomposed ;.- a stranger to that 
heavenly peace which the world cannot 
give, and doubtful of that life where 
those that mourn here shall be comforted. 
History has not done such honour to 
Tally as he deserves. To mention his 
virtues in the reign of Augustus, was to 
reprehend the emperor for his cruelty 
and ingratitude to this his great benefzCC'- 
tor. In the reigns after, the name of a 
patriot and lover of liberty was obnox- 
ious, and soon there was not eloquence 
enough left among the Romans to praise 
his as it deserved ; nor was there the 
.virtue remaining that knew to approve 
what was good. The Lives in Plutarch, 
which I believe your Grace will find best 
%o read with Cicero, are those of Marius 
and Sylla, Pompey, Caesar, Crassus, Bru- 
tus, and Cato, At tha^sanie time, if you 
read Caesar's account of the civil war, in 
his own Commentaries, and Sallust's ac- 
count of Catiliae's conspiracy, I believe 
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you willliave a better view of the affair ; 
as likewise Cicero^s Letters to Atticus, 
par Mongault ; and a little book, enti- 
tuled De la Grandeur des Romains, et 
Causes de leur Decadence. There is a life 
of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos, which I 
had in my Italian translation, bound with 
Plutarch's lives; if your Grace can find 
it in French or English (if you don't care 
for the trouble of reading it in Italian) 
you will be very well entertained with 
it. You ask me what I have read, and 
what I am now reading? Alas! I am 
condemned to extet'nal and internal 
blindness; my eyes have been idle, and 
will hardly bear the sight of a folio if it 
be bound in red leather. What little I 
have read I will give you an account of 
when I have the happiness of seeing your 
Grace ; however, that you may not ima* 
gine I shut my eyes against any thing 
you ordered me to look over, I must tell 
you I have read, according to your com- 
mands, the account of the life and writ- 
ings of Homer. I was much delighted- — 
with it, and I see nothing in it at all — 
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dangerous or offensive to religion. It is 
wrote with fitie spirit and imagination; 
gives one a delightful view of the first 
ages of the world; shows nature in its 
simplicity, customs and manners in their 
infancy, before hypocrisy disguised na- 
ture, or luxury corrupted it. Your 
Grace's letters make me very happy ; to 
give a turn of joy to the new day I ra- 
ther wish them frequent though short, 
than long and rare. But when you have 
timejto spare I hope for some of it to be 
laid out upon me, as I know you love to 
spend it in the manner that will make 
others most happy, and I am sure no one 
more esteeniis your letters th^n I. My 
health, which you enquire after, is good. 
I promise you I will take no more of that 
horrid physic, though my eyes are but 
indifferent, and seem to want something 
to mend them: to alter nature is easier 
much than to mend it, so I believe I may 
as well be quiet. I am sorry to tell you 
certain persons here seem very loth I 
should leave them this winter. If the 
desire of my company argued I was very 
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agreeable (which, I fear, being backed 
with no other proof, it will not dp,) yet I 
should not be extrei6ely pleased with it. 
To all the noble and worthy inhabitants 
of Bullstrode pray bear my humble greet-f 
ings. My brother and sister are much 
obliged to your Grace for your remem- 
brance of them; they beg your acceptance 
of their most humble service. 

I am, Madam, your's, &c. 3cc. 



To Mrs. Donnellan. 



September \Sy 1741. 

My dear Friend, 

I BELIEVE you had a letter from me the 
same post your's came to my hands. I 
should have acknowledged the favour of 
your last immediately, but every hour 
has been taken up with company. I 
think we have not been a whole day alone 
this fortnight. Amongst the rest of our 
neighbours I ha^ve seen : some pf ypur 
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acquaintance ; Sir Wyndham ICnatchbuU 
•and his family, Sir Edward Bering, Lady 
Dering, and Mrs. Scott; I expected Miss 
Scott, but Lord Thanet and another 
gentleman came in Sir E. Dering's coach, 
^nd by that means prevented her. I pro- 
posed to myself great pleasure in talking 
with her of you ; she wrote me word you 
went from Tunbridge in good health. I 
wish in your letter you had confirmed 
this desirable and welcome news. I am 
afraid this parting with your friends may 
have giyen a bad turn to your spirits. 
Even friendship has circumstances of un- 
easiness, else, indeed, it would not seem 
to appertain to humanity, t hope I shall 
not know the pain of parting with a 
friend beyond the limits of our island/ 
and must expect the exemption from this 
uneasiness at your hands; allow me to 
wish you may never leave us. I find too 
much space may intervene in our king- 
dom. You say her Grace of Portland 
tells you I am not in good spirits ; I will 
whisper to you she is one occasion that I 
am not so. I am in great pain about her; 
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I find, by fter letters, she is still heavily 
afflicted about Lord Oxford, and her 
health much impaired by it ; surely I 
have too good reason for anxiety when I 
know her ill and unhappy. The time for 
my brother's inoculation draws very near, 
and though I have a yeryi good opinion of 
that method of having the small-pox, yet 
I cannot enjoy a perfect tranquillity of 
mind till it is over, I would fain per- 
suade him to have it done while I am in 
the country, but he will not grant my 
request ; for my papa, I believe, will not 
let me g6 to Bullstrode at all if I don't 
go before that is over; and my brother 
therefore waits for my departure that I 
may not be banished for six weeks or two 
months, which he imagines would be me- 
lancholy for me these long evenings, as I 
should have no friend with me, and am 
notable to divert myself with books, npw 
my eyes are bad. I have not yet got per- 
mission to go to the Dutchess, but I hope 
it will be granted ; however, I must not 
ask my papa till I am sure what time will 
be convenient to the Dutchess. I will 
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endeavour to spend a happy 3ay or two 
in town that I may enjoy your company, 
I cannot imagine what Miss Monke could 
mean by such awkward behaviour, but 
really I am quite ashamed I spoke a word 
in her favour. I have begun your friend 
Horace (in Mr. Dacier's translation); I 
like him prodigiously ; he is a very sen- 
sible man I will venture to say; the 
poetical beauties are lost in the transla- 
tion ; he understood the world, and I fear 
a near view of it, and much study of its 
manners will inspire satire. I wish an 
honest muse would lash the genteel vice 
you mention, and show the fine gentle- 
men that a woman should not be made 
infamous, and a man unhappy, because 
they are better drest than the man they 
injure, or happen to be a little younger, 
or more at leisure to follow, than he is to 
defend, his wife. I am glad the lady you 
mention seems disposed to keep her inno- 
cence. It is her only charm, and I believe 
the farthest she can go in virtue or in 
beauty, is modesty and blushing; I sec 
nothing but acomplexionwithoutapimple. 
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wd amincl without a stain ; beauties there 
are not in either, but what are negative, 
a bare lack of what is bad. I am glad 
that Plato* is gone where she will be 
flattered, and not where she would flatter ; 
Mr. Prior makes his Solomon call flattery 
the , 

Parent of wicked, bane of honest deed?. 

The saying is wolthy of Solomon himself. 
It is ever a vile means to a bad end, 
How ungenerous is it to put on the apr 
pearance of friendship, and borrow the 
very language of love, to do an act worse 
than the force of enemies ! They can but 
compel us to do ill against our will ; these 
borrow your will itself to betray you. 
They sttengthen pne'is follies by conir 
mending them, weaken those virtues, to 
which the depravity of nature is most 
averse, by ridiculing them, and, in short, 
in their whole commerce, these flatterers 
do nothing but corrupt truth, and throw 
a false light upon every thing. Alas ! 

* A name given lo a lady on account of her affectation 
cf philojjophy. 
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lidw^ many things teach us to deviate from 
truth. Prejudice, fashion^ customs, habit, 
till lead lis wrong, and keep us blind, and 
shall language, and words, which are to 
inform us, be perverted to this use too ? 
Is it not enough that we must be upmn 
our guard against the open attacks of the 
world upon our virtue, but shall our inti- 
mate converse come corrupted to our 
ears ? Where then can the mind find 
honest food, and, what shall nourish right 
Opinions in the world ? A man will not 
speak the truth that makes against his 
interest, nor an author that which hurts- 
his system, or confutes his argument:: 
but, sure, from iriends and intimates on^ 
expects the lips to utter the sentimenti 
of the heart. 

I am, dear Madam, 

&c. &c. - . 

£• ROBINOSH, 
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iTo the Dutchess of Portland. 

Sunday nigh 

Madam, 

I FIND, my dear Lady Dutchess, th 
thorn of care is grafted on the tree (w:^ 
life; it groM's on every part of existence / 
our childhood is fearful, and our maturer 
age is anxious ; nor does fortune present 
us with a gift of which care has not the 
charge. Your verse says true and well, 
but there are evils which our best endea- 
vours cannot prevent or cure, and such is 
that of foreboding care ; we. cannot shut 
out thoughts, like other visitors, because 
they are troyblesome and , importune. 
How shall our mind tell fear it is not at 
home? or anxiety that it cannot be 
spoken with ? The most we can do is to be 
indifferent to trifles, and easy with ordi- 
nary accidents ? but surely there are 
concerns that will touch every tender and 
sensible heart, even to a degree of pain 
and^sorencss. I am sorry to find there are 
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disagreeable things happening: indeecj I 
feared it would be so; caprice is a terri- 
ble tyrant ; he hides his rigour under the 
names of sport, of fancy, whim, or incli- 
nation, uncertainty, irresolution, and a 
thousand fond excuses. Most people 
avoid cruelty, and severity, but caprice 
and their idle will they think may be their 
guide and governor. To the torment of 
their invention each dependant must 
submit ; but happier are they who are 
governed by another's will than such as 
are tyrannized by their own ; a thousand 
accidents may set our actions and our 
reason free from another person's domi- 
nion, but if once our own passions conquer 
lis, true liberty and the rule of reason is 
for ever at an end : the soul's calm sun- 
shine and the heart-felt joy is then for 
ever lost. The storms of fortune are no- 
thing, to the storm of passion, and the 
war of will. So equitable is the order of 
things, M'ho does an ill receives a punish- 
ment. The tyrant of another is the slave of 
himself; the doer or speaker of an inju- 
rious thing is by his passion much abused 
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and by his conscience sharply repre- 
hended ; these things are my comfort in 
all outrages offered to me. Perhaps this 
consolation is not taught me by charity, 
but it inculcates patience. I know my 
injuries are revenged, so I do less resent, 
and sooner forgive them. It is most admi- 
rably ordered by the Giver of all grace, 
that good and benefit done to the weakest^ 
and meanest, shall to the most great and 
most powerful derive its adequate reward 
of peace, of joy, of satisfaction. And on; 
the contrary, the least injury, the smallest 
oppression offered to the poor and de- 
fenceless, shall, even in the bosom of the 
strong and the mighty, place fear, uneasi- 
ness, and unhappiness ; the conscience ac- 
cusing or excusing : conscience is justice's 
best minister ; it threatens, promises, re- 
wards, and punishes, and keeps all under its 
control ; the busy must attend to its remon- 
strances, the most powerful submit to its 
reproof, and the angry endure its upbraid- 
ings. While conscience is our friend, all 
is pe§ce; but if once offended, farewell 
the tranquil mind. I hope, in spite of 
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texatious accidents, you will still be 
happy inutile inspection of your own mind, 
which is so good you must reflect upon it 
with infinite satisfaction. Misfortunes 
you have endured patiently, aU prosperity 
you have used worthily, and happiness 
you have deserved continually ; but if, 
alas! your Grace meets in the measure 
of fortune some portion of uneasiness, 
temember still how happy it is that your 
mortifications da not proceed from those 
whose unkindness would wound most 
deeply. Think how sensible aiFectionand 
tenderness would make you to the least 
want of goodness in your beloved and 
incomparable Lord ; but (what I think 
bardly any other Lady but yourself is 
sure of in her husband) from him you 
can never fear any thing that can give 
you a moment's uneasiness ; he knows 
your true value, and esteems and loves, 
you in the highest degree, with a friend-, 
ship sincere and lasting. I wish you may 
be happier in your Nottinghamshire jour- 
Bey than I expect to be in my Yorkshire 
expedition; I shall indeed see my little 

VOL. I. T 
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brothers, but it will be a meeting to part 
^ain immediately ; for should I stay ia 
Yorkshire I shall not probably see much 
of them ; my brother Robert I shall miss 
seeing. May matters turn out better than 
I expect, and may I return to London in 
spring ! I am, and ever was, of your 
Grace's opinion about a person's med-^ 
dling in a certain affair. I guess you may 
have heard something of it; pray what 
says a certain gentleman about this mar- 
riage of his friend's sister.^ I take him to 
have been council for the lady» As for 

Mr. C , he will be first of the family^ 

of the Dandins. T thought I had sent you 
word of the match ; the old man sent me 
the particulars of the settlements ; I 
think it was 1500/. a year in present ; at 
his death the estate to be augmented to 
2000/. and four hundred penny-rent for 

her jointure. Sir R-^ W le made 

the match ; I fancy they -will be a loving 
cpuple. As for him, he has nothing in his 
head but what Cupid has traced with his' 
arrow; and 1 have heard say she has iia 
dash of cool indifferency in her temper^ 
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Wiss Meadows is very courageous, I hopcf 
she will never grow fat, or, to be sure, he 
will be divorced from her j his bridal 
couch must be as bad as the bed of the 
tyrant Procrustes ; if a woman does not 
happen to fit it she must be tortured. I 
Want to know whether Mr. Legge's 
daughter is very like himself, that he de- 
termines her to be so beautiful ; I hope 
if she should happen to be as brown, she 
will contrive to be as clever as he is, A 
little wit is very necessary to qualify the 
olive shade ; with a good complexion it 
is not absolutely needful. So far of my 
letter I wrote this morning before break-^ 
fast; immediately after, I went to Mrs^ 
S-« — 's ; I found her in excellent spirits,' 
and spent the day with her and Miss CX0 

S very agreeably. Time has not 

wrote one melancholy word, nor expe- 
rience a serious reflection, in Mrs. S*— ^-^'s 
head. It is a happy disposition that can- 
not receive a disagreeable impression; it 
is not indifference that shields her from 
melancholy, but she is armed with mirth 
d^ainst unhappiness; all things please 
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her, nothing hurts her ; fortun6 and titfie; 
tliat mend or mar us, make no alteration, 
in her ; instead of pronouncing that all is 
vainity and vexation of spirit, &he thinks 
nothing so. Poor Solomon ! wise to 
thy woe, why didst thou forewarn xl4 
against pleasures whose deceit our wklx 
of happiness should favour ? But I must 
put an end to my letter ; writing by 
candle light will not agree with my eyes^ 
I fear Dash has been ill, for you say she 
is well again ; this return of health im-- 
plies it has been absent. I am very glad 
Lady Andover is well ; I beg my compli- 
ments to her Ladyship J my letter wad 
DOt worth any thanks. Lgrovvr very stupid 
or your Grace should hear from me 
oftener ; I have nothing to say but what I 
think you cannot be ignorant, that 

I am, Madam, 

with my whole heart, and sincerest, 

tenderest, and most grateful afFectioUi^ 

your Grace's 

most faithful and obliged, 

E. RoBiNsojr^ 
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AH here beg your Grace to aecept q{ 
their most humble services ; mine to my 
Lord Duke asks acceptance. Let me 
hear how you do, and what you do ; no- 
thing concerns me so -much as what rer 
lates to you. If your letters are nonsense, 
jfly taste is so bad it has no relish for 
sense, for I am never so delighted as wheA 
I am reading them. 



To the Same^ 



Scpt.23y 1741. 



I HOPE my dear Lady Dutchess will for^ 
givemy having so frequently urged the 
arguments of comfort and consolation, 
and does not imagine I speak from a 
heart insensible, or wishing her to be so. 
I only ask what you promise to do, that 
you would endeavour to resist this sor- 
row, and not fall under it. You must 
look upon what I say against your grief, 
as the complainings of a person under a 
misfortune, for such is your grief to me. 
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Alas, my friend, you cannot doubt but it 
has cost me tears and sighs and many 
hours of melancholy, yet do not say yoi4 
are sorry I have felt affliction for you; 
but think what happiness taught me thi3 
lesson of love for you, and allow that ii> 
the fortune of this world, where pleasure 
must be paid with pain, I can never sufr 
fer too much for your friendship. I anj 
rejoiced at hearing your Grace is well 
again; your letter found me in bad spirits, 
indeed I think they are impaired by the 
shocks I have met with since I left you. 
After a farewell I took of you, which 
went very near my heart, my sister fell 
ill; I suffered inexpressible anxiety upoft 
her account ; when that was over I had 
your afflictions much upon my mind, and 
my brotlier's resolution of being inocu- 
lated gi\'c:s me continual fear; I wish it 
was over, yet dread the hour of execu- 
tion ; I approve his intention, though I 
tremble at it, and, were I in health, I 
should wish to keep him company and be 
inoculated. A clergyman's daughter, 
about eight miles from us, intended, to. 
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follow Bfiy brother's example if it suc^ 
ceeded with him, but the distemper has 
come to her uncalled, and die is in a dan* 
gerous way ; so I wish she had been ino> 
iculated, as it might have saved her life; 
Your Grace is happy, even in affliction, in 
having a person so tender of you as the 
Duke is upon all occasions. To suffer 
affliction in the case of every one, but to 
have a true friend in the day of trouble 
is the good fortune of few. I remember 
it happened very differently to one whom 
you have u regard for ; when they were 
heart wounded with misfortune, a person 
whom nearness of relation ought to have 
made kind and^^ffectionate, had the hard- 
ness of heart to ridicule their tears, and 
laugh as heartily at their sorrow as cvei: 
they did at a comedy, I am very sorry 
Lady Fanny has been ili, but I hope you 
have not frightened yourself much about 
her disorder, as it is common to children 
of that age. The conduct of the person 
you mention is monstrous; I thought 
' ingratitude had been the vice of a little 
low mind. In such it is best excused; 
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hut surely for the wise, the instnictecf, 
the taught, nay, for the instructor and 
the teacher too, to fail in this lesson of 
society, it is shameful. Gratitude is but 
a second virtue, generosity is the first; 
and shall one man let another so far sur- 
pass him that he cannot thank, nor re« 
member equal to what another can impart 
and do ! If this person fails in any thing, 
we may say, Out of thy mouth have we 
condemned thee, for maxims of honour 
and virtue they are ever preaching. Oh ! 
when will our words speak our thoughts, 
and our rules bind our practice ! I could 
preach against this plague of dissimula- 
tion with which our land is visited ; a 
sore trouble it is that by such hypocrisy 
the good may be suspected, the bad may 
-deceive, and the generous and open 
hearted be easily deluded. Your Grace 
had ordered me to write a formal letter, 
and then effaced the command, whether 
accidentally or on purpose, I cannot tell ; 
but I will write you a short epistle, that 
you may shew if it is necessary. My 
papa, inamma, brother, and sister, beg 
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your acceptance of their compIWnents. I 
am, my Lord Duke's, and Mr. Achard's^ 
most obedient, and your Grace's most 
faithful 

£. Robinson:, 

I am glad Miss Cale is well, and that 
your Grace has seen her. Dash has for* 
got me, or remembers me but in displea^ 
fiure ; she has owed a me letter this age. 
I think Pen and Dash are the only people 
that are in my debt, for I have left off 
writing to every one but you. 



Madam^i 



To the Same. 

Friday, Sept. 25, 1741. 



As your Grace tenders my peace of 
mind, you will be glad to hear I am not 
so angry as I was. I own I was much 
moved in the spirit at hearing you neg^ 
lect your health, but since Dr. Sandys 
has been consulted I think there is ome 
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iafe step taken, and when hh medicines 
are taken too, I shall think the affair com-r 
pletc I as for me, my dear Lady Dutchess, 
1 have swallowed the weight of an apor 
thecary in medicine ; all the tribe of 
pills, beginning from the mighty bolus, 
powders of all tastes, electuaries of all con- 
sistencies, juleps of all kinds ; and what 
I am the better, except more patient and 
less credulous, I don't know ; I have 
learnt to bear my infirmities, and not to 
trust to physicians for the curing them, 
I endeavour to drink deep of philosophy, 
and be wise when I can't be merry, easy 
when I cannot be glad, content with 
what may not be remedied, and patient 
where there is no redress; the mighty 
can do no more, the wise seldom do as 
'much. You see I am, in the main, con- 
tent with myself, though there is abun- _ 
dant provocation to fall out with a body 
that wants physic, and a mind that has 
such need of instruction ; however, I am 
resolved to make the best of all circura-- 
stances about me, that this short life may 
»ot be half lost in giieving at what I 
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tjantiot help, and fearing what I - cannot 
avoid. When I think I must one day die, 
I remember I may till that day live, and 
may hcFp the shortness of life by the 
sweetness of it; well remembering, and 
applying, to insert between the periods 
of birth and of death, the necessity of 
dying; I seek a little happiness, a little 
pleasure, a little peace. Our happiness 
should* be coti fined to the hour we enjoy, 
as our desires to those goods we possess ; 
delay is a cheat, de$ire an impostor; the 
time not come, and the possession not 
gained, are not to be trusted ; the first 
we may never see, the second may not 
content us : to-day is ours, yesterday is 
past, to-morrow may never arrive; the 
present time, of all eternity, the only 
hour perhaps allotted for our being. I 
wonder people can so forget death, when 
all we see before us is but succession ; 
minute succeeds to minute, season to 
season, summer expires ere winter enters, 
the time we have lived is gone, the very 
food that sustains us is reaped by the 
band of death ; the flower we smell, the 
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fruits wc gather are taken from their 
little life, the blossom fades, the fruit 
decays, the leaf withers, the stream we 
look at passes, the hand of th^ dial points 
the fleeting moments, and every night 
brings death-like sleep ; yet while all 
around us changes and decays, we expect 
no alteration, unknowing to live, unwill" 
ing to die. We lose the present and seek 
the future, ask much for what we have 
not, thank Providence little for what we 
have. In our youth we are coveting for 
luxury, in our age for avarice. Error 
guides us when young, repentance em* 
ploys us when old ; what we did yester^r 
day we repent, what we might do to-day 
we neglect ; and, alas ! are prevented 
what we would do to-morrow ; ceremony 
is lord of this day, fashion of the other^ 
business of the next. Few are the hours 
allowed to freedom, to leisure, to contem^ 
plation, to the adoration of our Maker, 
the examination of ourselves, and the 
consideration of the things about us* 
How many turn their eyes from the beau- 
tiful objects of nature', and the wonders^ 
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af the creation, (nay do scarce regard* 
the sun, the source of light and of life) 
to dedicate their attention, and all the 
powers of their mind, to the spots on a 
card ! How shameful is it while the book 
<jf nature is so fair, so full of knowledge 
and beauty, to neglect it for so mean an 
object, as a piece of spotted parchment ! 
The smallest creature moves by the 
power of the Almighty, the least leaf 
was formed by the contrivance of the 
AlUwise ; nor does the day alone manifest 
his glory ; in the night season, the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy work ; the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and the knowledge of him is understand- 
• ing ; this lesson is to be learnt by obsdrv- 
^ iiig the mightiness of his works, and the 
wisdom of his ways ; but this^ like every 
good thing, is deferred till to-morrow, 
for few there are that remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth, and 
trust in him in their decline; we put off 
lall things but death, which will not be 
delayed; he overtakes the projector in his 
scheme^ and the slothful in his idleness 
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Be bids make ready. But why should I 
trouble your Grace with these reflec-» 
tions r What my little knowledge can 
suggest, you must know Jbetter; what 
my short experience has shown, you 
fiiust have more observed. However, I 
Am sure any thing is more acceptable 
io you than news, compliments, or idle 
tittle-tattle, so I always give your Grace 
the present thoughts of my heart, and 
wishing you happy enjoyment of the 
present time, and many future blissful 
days, I take my leave.* 

Your Grace's 

most obedient, most obliged, 

and most grateful humble servant, 

E. EpBINSON, 

* The reflections in this letter, and in man}' others 
of this period, are too much drawn out* It is hoped 
they will be considered, and judged, as the essays of a 
youthful understanding, and not as specimens of perfec- 
tion in jthe stylet of epistolary writing. At a future pe» 
riod we shall not have the same occasion to deprecate 
the severity of criticism. 
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To the Same. 

Oct. 5, 



Madam, 



Your Grace so often desires me to write 
to you frequently, that, I think, I must 
ask pardon for my silence, though it 
would seem an arrogance in me to ima- 
gine it a fault for any reason but being 
contrary to your commands. The true 
cause of my not having wrote to you so 
long is that I have been ill, and I was 
asharned to trouble you with the produce 
of an aching head. Besides, water-gruel, 
as it feeds no humours, starves imperti- 
nence. While it was my diet, I did not 
find any superabundance of talk, nor 
hardly a power of being troublesome to 
any one but myself. I am now pretty 
well again, and have recovered my 
strength entirely; as for my spirits tbey 
were good all the time, for I am not 
much concerned, nor very angry at my 
constitution, which, though it troubles 
me now sometimes, t may perhaps save 
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me from the infirmities of age, and the 
manifold sorrows of threescore, and all 
the outrages of Time, the grand destroyer. 
I was in hopes of a letter from your 
Grace last post, but that hope was founded 
on vanity, so it ended in disappointment, 
as such light-grounded hope generally 
does. I can easily imagine your time is 
much employed, and own, with gratitude 
and pleasure, you have given me a much 
greater share of it than I deserve. I had 
a letter from Donnellan the other dayi 
she tells me she is not perfectly well, but 
yet in good spirits. Her mind seems just 
in the medium one would wish, in the 
very region of reason, below mirth and 
above melancholy. I think her letters 
extremely good, and, like herself, unac- 
companied with conceit and self-opinion.. 
My papa is just returned from Lord 
T— — 's; the Countess is in high humour,^ 
rails ^at the absent, frets at the present^ 
and, in short, is quite unhappy througli 
the abundance of her wit; people who in 
good fortune contrive to be miserable,^ 
are as much too exquisite in their seijses 
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ai§ those to Wliom a rose is too sweet, or 
fine music too shrill ; from this elegant 
sense of things, oh reason, preserve us ! 
The merry see their neighbours' faults, 
but the delicate feel them ; and veiy 
different it is to behold and to suffer j the 
first is liable to mirth, the second hardly 
compatible with patience. I wonder how 
those can endure the world who find no- 
thing in it to love or commend. I hear 
rtay Lady makes very free with charac- 
ters above her own (I don't mean reputa- 
tions of virtue) ; I should be angry at this 
liberty in her, if I did not think she said 
it from the love of singularity, and the 
vanity of an opinion different from the 
world; and if there is more honour in 
being alone in the wrong, than in the 
right with the rest of mankind, she talks 
to some purpose, though without truth, 
which to a plain understanding seems the 
end of conversation. But words are so 
variously applied, I scarce know how to 
determine what the gift of speech was 
given us for. We speak with more than 
twelve tongues, but none of them are of 

VOL. I. u 
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the^holy spirit We uiurt cure people of 
errors and lying as they do of stuttering, 
by a long course of silence ; and so be- 
ginning again without the misleading of 
bad habit there may be no impediment 
to thoughts and meaning. 

IjAiss Scott is at length going to be 
married to Mr. Saumaise : they both con*» 
tinue in the service of the Princess of 
Orange. ^The match has been talked of 
ever since the Princess went over, but it 
is now concluded, after long deliberation. 
Your Grace always enquires hofw my eyes 
do; I can now give a good account of 
them, and of my nose also, which, by the 
thinness of my cheeks, for I am not s.o 
fat as I was when I left you, is really in 
liigh glory. I beg my compliments to th« 
Puke and Mr. Dupoivre.* I am very 
well now, I do assure you, and therefore 
do not be in any care about me ; only, my 
dear Lady Dutchess, love me, and be- 
lieve me your*s, with all gratitude, a^d 
tender affection, 

ElIZ. ROJBINSON* 

• A name given to Mr. Achard, formerly tutor to 
tlie Duke. 
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To the Same. 



Mount Morris, October 7, 1741 • 



Madam, 



I HAD the favour of your Grace's letter 
last post, and am now set down to answer 
it with the satisfaction of having my 
wishes granted, my papa and mamma 
having given me leave to make myself 
happy in once more enjoying the company 
of my dearest friend. My mamma has 
told y o»ur Grace that I am obliged to stay 
two nights in town upon the account of 
coming up with my brother Tom, which 
will be more agreeable to me, and conve- 
nient than a journey alone at this glbomy 
time of the year. I long to see my dear 
Lady Dutchess, but fear I shall not find 
you in such health and spirits as I could 
wish ; for my part I don't fear but cheer- 
fulness will come to me when I am with 
you, but I will own that not even the 
delightful prospect of our meeting can 
bear up my spirits to-day ; a certain 
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person has been irresolute concerning my 
journey ; but patience is our duty. I wi^h 
insensibility had been my lot since affec* 
tion is so great a pain. I shall spend my 
time in town with Donnellan, and will be 
ready to come when Mr. John, your 
coachman, shall give me leave. Pray 
talk a great deal, before I come, to Pen 
and Pip, that your Grace may have an 
hour tete-^-tete with me. I have so many 
things to say that if I was not quicker in 
speech than Dr. Burton, I should never 
get to the end of my story ; I am sure I 
shall utter more words in half an hour 
after I get to you than ever he spoke in 
his life; ifhewduld infuse a little mean- 
ing into me^ and I could lend him some 
syllables, \vj& should both speak the better 
for it ; but I was made to talk, and he to 
think ; every one in their humour, and 
life will be the better corhcdy. In short, 
there is no meiiding any one ; the bad 
Y/ill not mend, the good need not. I can- 
not so much as mend my pen, though the 
subject is as passive as can be ; but still 
the world goes on; for if one cannot 
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ihend, one can spoil ; so there is some* 
tiling to do : as, for instance, I could not 
make my pen, any better should I there- 
fore do nothing ? no, I could make some 
pap^r worse by scrawling upon it : so 
'ineijding or marring it is doing still. 
Your Grace will observe my letter was in 
a melancholy strain at the beginning ; I 
ask your pardon ; I was in the morning 
frightened, sick in body, weary in mind, 
and very vexatious in spirit ; I have taken 
my dinner, and quelque pen de courage, 
am in better hope, the Speaker looks 
better, and I find chicken, pudding, and 
'magnanimity, will fortify one a little 
against those ills a fasting stomach and a 
cowardly spirit cannot support, I see you 
laugh at me. Pray do ! I desire no more 
than to be a jest, and especially for your 
Grace. I would not by^ny means be a 
melancholy reflection in your mind, or a 
tragical story in the mouth of any one; 
but to make my friends laugh is all I 
wish ; I do all I can for that purpose ; am 
inconsistent, whimsical, and all that mirth 
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and ridicule can desire ; am nothing seri-^ 
ously, nor any thing constantly, but 

Your Grace's 

faithful, obedient, 

grateful, and affectionate servant, 

E. ROBINSOX. 

N. B. My eyes are very fine. 



To the Same. 



Sunday y October 11, 

Madam, 

By Thursday's post your Grace, I hope 
received our acknowledgments, of your 
kind and obliging letters, which my 
mamma and I wrote the first post after 
they came to our hands. I am at present 
a little indisposed virith a cold. I long to 
see my dear Lady Dutchess, and hope to 
find health as well as happiness at Bull- 
strode ; but lately I have had a very odd 
constitution, however not bad enough to 



jnake me more troublesome than I should 
be in better health. My mamma and the 
physician I have had here are inclined I 
should consult Dn Mead as I pass through 
London, and my mamma presses it so 
much, I believe I must comply with it, 
else I should have liked a friend of ours 
in Dean^street, as well; but sure my 
letters grow like Lady W- — — — ^ so I will 
say no more of myself. I owe your Grace 
millions of thanks for your delightful 
letters, which have been of infinite plea* 
sure to me. I want to talk with you about 
Dr. Mid die ton's book. I am glad to find 
my taste agrees so well with your's ; the 
second volume is much the most enter- 
taining ; what pleases me best is the last 
chapter, which contains an account of the 
ancient schools of philosophy, and of the 
different sects, out of which the Doctor 
has made a very excellent religious faith 
for Cicero, worthy of the great Creator, 
and of the wisest creature, with the ad- 
vantage of his morality and the better; 
influence it had on his conduct than the 
impracticable rules of the Stoicks, and 



the loose and idle maxims of the Epicti* 
Teans. This he particularly sets forth in 
a comparison between Cicero, Cato, and 
Atticus. I have picked up the account 
of the Life, &c. of Homer, and 1 believe 
your Grace will find entertainment in it: 
I hear the same author is going to publish 
an account of the Augustan age ; the 
poor man has been very little rewarded 
for what he has wrote ; some fame indeed 
he has acquired, perhaps too he may front 
his patron be promise crammed ; but, a$ 
Hamlet says, you, cannot feed. capons 30; 
>vit is but a bubble, and it is only fiUed 
with air ; it seldom grasps riches or power. 
Those that have no wit themselves, look 
upon it in another as an enemy ; those 
that have, as a rival; few n?ake it their 
acquaintance, fewer siill their friend; 
however, it makes poverty honourable, 
and indigence respected. . Honoured, 
praised, and happy are the ingenious, but 
seldom* rewarded or enriched ; fancy 
treats her children with golden dreams 
and happy deliriums ; every man's land 
affords a landscape to the painter, a 
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description or simile for the poet ; even in 
the mines he may dig for comparisons, 
though not for gold. He has diamonds at 
commaTid of his mistress's eyes, rubies 
for her lips; nay, Homer, though hungry, 
thirsty, and a beggar, can feed his heroes 
and kings with whole bulls and heifers, 
give them to drink out of sculptured 
vases wrought in gold, and. lodge them 
on sumptuous carpets, while himself con- 
tinued to lodge perhaps on the ground ! 
All here beg your Grace's acceptance of 
their compliments. My brother proposes 
to be inoculated as soon as the coach 
returns from me, which he will want to 
take the air in till the small-pox appears* 
Inoculation is begun in West Kent, about 
go miles from us, with great success. 

I am, 
my dearest Lady Dutchess's 
most faithful 

E. Robinson. 
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To Miss S. Robinson. 

BulUtrode, October, 1741. 

Dear Sister, 

This morning I was roused by the arrival 
of your letter, which softened the pangs of 
waking so much, that I did not, as usual, 
sigh and groan at taking leave of my 
pillow. I am glad to find you are in such 
spirits as to be able to make a jest of our 
swains ; indeed they are not worth one's 
serious consideration ; yet sometimes I 
have made sad reflections upon them. I 
hope the Damons in Buckinghamshire pay 
more, and. merit greater, attentions. We 
arrived on Sunday at the most charming 
place I ever saw; a very magnificent 
house, fine gardens, and a beautiful park. 
A part of the apartment I inhabit would 
make you and me a very comfortabe 
house in the state of our virginity, when 
we are poor old maidens. A philosopher, 
pretty much a stranger to me, as I don't 
remember his name, said to somebody, 
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"who objected to the smallness of his 
room, that it was as large as he could fill 
with friends. By that rule ancient virgins 
may be content with scanty architecture; 
solitary, serious puss, being their con- 
stant companion, will not complain of 
narrow quarters. Old virginityship is cer- 
tainly Milton's hell, 

Where hope ne'er comes that comes to all. 

For my part, it is my prudent resolution 

To gather the rose of love while yet 'tis time. 

I hope you likewise will make hay while 
the sun shines, or, to render the phrase the 
more polite and applicable, " Make lovers 
while eyes sparkle-" The Duke and Dut- 
chess talk of visiting the camp this week. 
If my heart falls a victim to scarlet, and 
I grow ambitious of a kettle-drum, I will 
inform you. I take it ill that you should 
think the road to my heart is through my 
eyes. If it be accessible it is. by the ra^ 
tional inlet of hearing; and he who gains 
it must be rather fair spoken than fair 
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faced. Not that I dislike the comely ad- 
dition of a handsome face. In my love 
accounts I don't undervalue any one cir- 
cumstance, either of the goods of fortune^ 
or of external favour. No merchant ba- 
lances accounts with greater punctuality^ 
I spent the last day I was in town with 
Mr. and Mrs. Freind, There is great 
satisfaction in conversing with thos^ who 
are both deserving and happy. I hope 
Mr. Knigut is well : he is in the foremost 
rank of my esteem, w^ith his friend Sir 
John St. Aubin, and the immortal Mr, 
Widdrington. 

I admire your classical life; what a 
variety does study make; what a diife- 
rence between the rhetoric of Livy and 

that of^our friend Mr. B ! How diffe- 

rent is Mrs. P from Cornelia, and 

Mutius Scaevola from the delicate Mr, 

C- ! I dare say he thinks the stern 

hero would not have burnt off his arm, if 
he had been well stocked with Dresden 
ruffles, nor would little Heg: have lost 
his eye-lids if he could have ogled in the 
side box. Pray is our friend at Windsor 
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still? The Duke's library is not well 
furnished with Italian books, so that I 
have not been able to choose according 
to my inclination. The Dutchess is re- 
newing her Italian, of which I am glad, 
for she has a very good taste, and will 
have good books whenever she makes the 
language her study* You must expect 
me to be an excellent preacher, in a little 
while, for we are to read Doctor Samuel 
Clarke's Sermons.^ Mr. Hay is an auditor, 
for he is not able to read aloud, and Mr. 
Achard is a translator of pronunciation, 
so that you would take his English to be 
French. The Duke hunts thrice a week, 
and has business, so that our invalid is 
glad to accept of a female lecturer. I 
thought -you had known of Mrs. Freind's 
hierarchical disorder. How Grace multi- 
plies ! I mean no pun on my cousin's 
name. I have seldom an opportunity of 
sending you any news, for I hear very 
little. A match is talked of between 
Lady Caroline Fitzroy and the Marquis 
of Granby, and Lady Bell Fitzroy and 
Lord Brook. I don't know whether I sent 
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you word of the Duke of Somerset's 
daughter to Mr. Carteret. 

I am, dear sister, 
your's, most affectiomately, 

£liz. Hobinson, 



To Mrs. Robinson, her Mother. 

Bullstrode, October the 20th, 1741, 

Madam, 

I RETURN you many thanks for your di- 
rections for the apron, which I will care« 
fully follow; as to the silver thread I do 
not approve the use of it, as all great 
artists work for immortality, and my sister 
will find a little time will tarnish her work 
if there is a mi3j:ture of silver in it ; tell 
her from me she must expect all her 
praise from beauty, judgment, and art^ 
and not from riches. 

I honour Lord Sandwich for his wise 
and generous contempt of money in a 
point in which there are other thing* 
superior to ifc He bewjs an excellent 
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character, and I dare say deservedly;^ 
there is much prudence in knowing how 
to separate one's particular happiness 
from that which is reckoned so in the 
world's opinion. If Lord Sandwich takes 
greater pleasure in the conversation of a 
fine woman than in viewing a collection 
of medals and pictures, he is in the rights 
to prefer Miss Dolly Fane, with five 

thousand pounds, to Miss S — with 

fifty. He has a good estate, sufficient for 
the becoming state of a nobleman ; hav- 
ing necessaries, all acquisitions are to be 
of pleasure; therefore he is prudent to 
take what will afford him most; let it be 
in what shape it will. Miss Fane is a 
happy woman to have a lover, so great, 
so generous, so good. Love has a good 
right over the marriages of men, but not 
of women, for men raise their wives to 
their rank, women stoop to their husband's 
if they choose below themselves. 

I do not wonder that old C and 

Mr. G should dispute about settle- 
ments : where there is no inducement but 
money, it is reasonable to make a good 
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bargain, I think all our ncighbowrs afe^ 
in a marrying jjjcumour : if I had seen any 
prospect of such a turn in their tempers, 
I would not have been so imprudent as 
to have left the country. I wish some of 
them had married two and twenty years 
ago ; we should have had a gallant young 
neighbourhood, buf they have lost time, 
and we have lost lovers by this delay. 

I desire my duty to my papa/ and love 
to my brother Matt. 

I am, Madam, 
your most dutiful daughter, 



END OF VOL. I. 
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